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“Strictly No-Deal Man” 


DISCUSSION OF PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
By GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Candidate for Republican nomination for President 
Delivered at celebration in the General’s honor, Detroit, Michigan, June 14, 1952 


.R. Somerfield, Ladies and Gentlemen: Detroit has 
made this a memorable day in the Eisenhowers’ mem- 
ory. By coincidence it is the forty-first anniversary of 

my entry into the military service, and I can conceive of no 
finer place to have spent the day than enjoying the warm hos- 
pitality of this city. 

Today Detroit has a special significance as we approach the 
solution of so many problems that trouble this world. Detroit 
is the symbol of the industrial might of America—that factor, 
which was such a decisive element in the winning of two world 
wars and which today, my friends, is the greatest deterrent 
there is to any Soviet ambitions that may involve aggression. 

In the few short days that we have been home we have 
covered a good many miles in this country. We have visited 
cities and villages alike. The one single thought that seems to 
overcome us, to be with us more than any other is: how blessed 
we are to live in America. 

Only one who is compelled to go abroad and live there long 
enough to see how people really live can understand the true 
depth of the obligation we owe to the Almighty and to our 
founding fathers for what we have. 

During the past week, ladies and gentlemen, I have been 
undergoing many new and strange experiences. And among 
them has been meeting with the delegates—delegates to the 
Republican convention from many of the states of the Union. 

And I have found in the questions propounded to me that 
some have recurred time and again. It then occurred to me 
that if these questions were of great interest to these delegates 
possibly they would be to you. 

So I have scrawled down a number of these questions and I 
propose tonight to discuss for you, and all those listening in this 
evening on television and radio, to discuss for you my approach 
to some of the questions these delegates have propounded. 

Now, the first is the easiest of all to answer. They say to me, 
“General, how do you think you’re doing with the delegates.” 


Now, this is one question that I can’t answer at all—becayy 
I have never asked. 

I have never asked a single person to place me first in his 
preference list, and I never shall. My first and great obliga. 
tion to the American public and particulraly to those who hay 
paid me the highest compliment within their power to pay—t 
express by their actions, their work and even their primary 
votes, the belief that I could render service to them in th 
highest political office of the land. 

To those I owe this obligation—that I explain my convic 
tions and myself, as well as I can. Thereafter the decision js 
up to the delegates and to the citizens. That’s his responsibility. 
I have enough decisions of my own to make. 


No Po.iticaL DEstTs 


The next question that I am most often asked is “General, 
what political debts do you have?” “What arrangements or 
deals have you had to make as a preconvention arrangement of 
your own in order that everything afterward will be just a 
you want it?” 

Now I have no political debts. Now of course, when I say 
this I must ask you to make this one exception. One delegate, 
from my mother’s home state, Virginia, brought me a fine- 
looking ham—now what I owe for that I’m not sure. 

But not a single soul has approached me with any suggestion 
that if the American people and the Republican party desig 
nated me for standard bearing or for high office that there was 
any possible connection between the work they’re doing now 
and what they should be doing then. I have heard of all kinds 
of deals, all of us have, they have borne many adjectives in this 
country over the past twenty years—I’m strictly a no-deal man. 

And then I have been asked by more than one delegate: 
“General, if the Republicans nominate you will you make: 
fighting campaign?” 

And the quickest answer, and I think the truest one that! 
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A 


could make, has been this: For forty years it’s been my busi- 
gess to learn the trade of fighting. And I would know of no 
reason why, when I got into the most significant battle of all 
my life, why I should suddenly ease up. 

[ believe that a change in administration in our Federal Gov- 
emment is absolutely mandatory. America needs new national 
leadership and the Republican party is in position to give it 
to them. 

And the next thing I have been asked is this: General, what 
do you think about corruption in Government? 

And I say my reaction is exactly that of any other average 
American. We hate corruption. We expect Americans to fight 
corruption wherever it may raise its ugly head. Whether if it 
isin the city council or if it is in the school board or if it is 
in national office we will have none of it. 

And there are many ways open to the Government at all 
levels to clean it out. And we can do it. And we can do so 
without besmirching the reputation of any innocent man. 

Moreover, when I say let’s clean out corruption, that per- 
tains all to mechanisms of our political processes as well as to 
Government itself. It applies to political parties. It applies to 
primaries. It applies in my native state, Texas. 

I have been asked about the steel strike. 


‘INEPT LEADERSHIP’ 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, for most of the time that the 
steel strike was coming on, building up, I was abroad. I know 
nothing about the facts lying back of this great struggle and 
lam certainly not going to stand here and pretend that I have 
enough facts or have been sufficiently advised that I could make 
adjudication on my own part as to rights and wrongs on either 
side. But it is absolutely certain we’ve had inept leadership in 
the attempt to solve this problem. 

First there was the refusal to use the law that’s on the statute 
books. Next there was the seizure of plants, which the highest 
court of the land had to find unconstitutional. And, ladies and 
gentlemen, let us remember this: the forebears of most of us 
came to this country to escape the divine right of kings. 

Now, I have been asked over and over again, did I believe 
that anything could be done about the cost of Government? 
Why, of course there can. Whenever any estimate of expedi- 
tures goes to $85,000,000,000, if the business executives of 
Detroit couldn’t find ways to save money no matter who organ- 
ized the thing, they wouldn’t be having the jobs they do now. 

If we will apply a little business sense in economy, frugility 
and not be afraid of the words of efficiency and thrift, of course 
we can save money. 

In doing so the first thing we must do—the very first thing 
we must do—is to stop these recurring deficits, because deficits, 
my friends, cause more inflation and therefore, they make our 
money go less far. The very things that we thought we 
would be buying for $85,000,000,000 would suddenly be 
$95,000,000,000. 

As long as we have deficits we are bound to be in an increas- 
ing spiral of inflation to our great detriment and finally our 
collapse. 

Therefore, by every kind of business process examination for 
duplication and waste, and on top of that elimination of those 
less necessary expenditures we must first eliminate the deficit. 
Thereafter, begins the great job of diminishing expenses rapid- 
ly. And that, my friends, is going to occur only in one way— 
as the Federal Government of the United States is successful 
in putting together and selling here and abroad a real peace 
program that will lift from our backs these terrible burdens of 
armaments in the scales that we must now bear. 

And next I have been asked to discuss the question of equal 
opportunity among our citizens regardless of race, color or 


religion. My own belief is this: no true American, no American 
worthy of the name, would want deliberately to exclude an- 
other American from full opportunity to enjoy every guarantee 
under the Constitution. If he does there is something wrong 
and we must get at it. 

The full power, the full influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment must be used in correcting any unnecessary discrimination 
of this kind, but it must do it by first sticking to the job for 
which it was set up to do. Any money that has been appropri- 
ated for Federal use, any service the Federal Government is 
supposed to supply to us, anything that they do in building, 
construction, the hiring of men in any kind of position of Gov- 
ernment must be on a completely equal basis. 


E@QuUALITy A Basic CoNCEPT 


There are other parts—more delicate parts of this great 
problem—that are going to be solved only through increased 
education, better understanding of the issues involved, and 
particularly, to understand carefully this one point. 

If I by any manner contribute to unfair discriminatory treat- 
ment to any minority, I thereby am risking my own rights. If 
enough minorities suffer, finally there can be no rights as we 
know them. Equality is the basic concept of our whole Govern- 
ment—we must never forget it. And the only field that we 
must be careful about is never to use the coercive law when we 
might aggravate instead of help to advance the progress of pure 
equality of opportunity in this country. 

Gentlemen—ladies and gentlemen, pardon me. I have been 
asked and this strangely enough often from women. “General, 
why didn’t you take Berlin?” 

Now this question has occurred often enough so I think it’s 
worthy enough to take a few minutes of your time to explain. 

When we made up our final battle plan, our forces lay 300 
miles from Berlin, and between us and Berlin was the Elbe 
River. The Russians, on the eastward of Berlin, were thirty 
miles, almost in its outskirts and the last obstacle had been 
crossed. We were advancing toward those Russians as they 
were to advance toward us. To avoid unnecessary battle I 
selected the line, thinking the Russians should be there long 
before I did—that line was the Elbe River. 

There are many men in this audience that stopped on the 
Elbe, on the Mulde and on the mountains to the south. That 
was so we could organize and control the battle. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, at that moment when we could 
have marched on by great heroic efforts, there were two other 
jobs to accomplish, and one of them was to keep the Russians 
out of Denmark. 

To push forward with our left and keep that gallant little 
country from being overrun by a second group of dictators— 
which we did. Now, at that moment, Berlin was a destroyed 
city. 

What was the great point in attacking it and capturing it, 
particularly as our political bosses had already told us that the 
line we must occupy was 200 miles to the west. After we had 
captured the line of the Elbe and captured Leipzig, we had 
to retreat 150 miles from there to get back where our bosses 
had already told us we must go. 

And, finally, here is the question I want answered before I 
ever again mention this subject. Marshal Zhukov—a slightly 
different type of Russian—told me that he used twenty-two 
divisions, 2,500 guns and suffered about 10,000 casualties tak- 
ing this destroyed city of Berlin. Now, none of these brave 
men of 1952 have yet offered to go out and pick out the 10,000 
American mothers whose sons should have made the sacrifice 
to capture a worthless objective. 

And then I’ve been asked an even more foolish question than 
that: Why did I agree to the political decisions of Teheran, 
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Yalta and Potsdam? Well, some of you men out there were 
second lieutenants. Did they ask you? The political leaders and 
statesmen of our country in our form of government do not ask 
soldiers to participate in political decisions—and they should 
not do so. But more than that, at two of those conferences I 
never attended for a single minute. I knew nothing about them 
until later when I read about them in the papers exactly as you 
did. I did go to Potsdam and there, ladies and gentlemen, I 
made two recommendations both of which were disregarded. 
The first was that we not divide Germany into pieces and the 
second was that we do not invite or beg Russia to get in the 
Japanese war. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I find I have listed for myself a few 
more questions than I can possibly answer this evening. So I 
am going to skip over one or two and merely make this obser- 
vation: In our struggle for peace and security, which is the 
great problem of our time, I ask you never to forget the spirit- 


Freedom Responsible for Country’s Progress 


OUR CAMPAIGN MUST BE A CRUSADE 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, Candidate for the Republican Nomination for President 
Delivered over the television, New York, N. Y. June 19, 1952 


greet millions of my fellow citizens of all parties and 

state the principles in which I believe briefly, for a few 
moments, and the domestic measures I favor to carry out those 
principles. I am going to try to make them definite. I am a 
candidate to represent those Republicans—the vast majority 
of the party—who believe that victory can only be achieved 
by presenting our principles and programs clearly to the peo- 
ple, without modifying those principles to secure the votes of 
New Dealers, that we cannot win by approving the objectives 
of the New Deal and the Truman-Acheson foreign policy and 
merely promising that we can carry them out better than 
the Democrats. 

I don’t believe the New Deal wing of the Republican party 
can guide the party to victory in the future any more than 
they have succeeded in doing so in the past. 

Our campaign must be a crusade, first to return honesty 
and integrity to the Washington Government, liberty and 
peace to our people. 

We must promise the expulsion of the money-changers from 
the temple and the appointment of honest men and only honest 
men to office. 


ADIES and Gentlemen, I welcome this opportunity to 


FREEDOM RESPONSIBLE 


Mur country is a great country because it has had 165 
years of freedom. That freedom is responsible for all our 
progress in ideas, in intellectual self-reliance, in research and 
science and also for our great production which has given our 
people the highest standard of living in the history of the 
world. 

Its destruction is threatened today by the spending and tax- 
ation and excessive power of big government in Washington. 
I have fought that growth for fourteen years. We can only 
preserve our liberty by putting into office men and women 
imbued with a hatred of that totalitarian philosophy of spend- 
ing and power. 

We must restore the liberty of our families to spend the 
money their members earn by the sweat of their brow for the 
needs of their family, and not have the Government take 30 
per cent of that income for Government services they do not 


——— 


ual strength that is America. We must recover in this county 
our integrity, our honor both among ourselves and standin 
before all the nations of the world. Because I have so little tim, 
I am going to quote for you from one of the greatest statesme, 
of modern times, the late Senator Vandenberg, from this sta 
who said: “With unwavering fidelity we must carry on th 
great adventure. If there be any failure let not the blood } 
upon our hands nor the tragedy upon our souls. The Unite 
States has no ulterior designs against any of its neighbors any. 
where on earth. We can speak with the extraordinary pow 
inherent in this unselfishness. We need but one rule: What js 
right? Where is justice ? There let America take her stand,” 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I cannot finish this speech of mine 
in better fashion than to say in all respect and in all humbk. 
ness those are my sentiments. 

I thank you very much for the great honor you have shown 
me. 


want and do not approve. Thus today they have already los 
30 per cent of their liberty. I promise a reduction in expenses 
to balance the budget the first year and a tax reduction of 
15 per cent the second year. 

We must maintain the freedom of labor by restoring the 
right of free collective bargaining and abolishing Government 
wagemaking. The Taft-Hartley Law is based on free collec- 
tive bargaining and protects the liberty of the individual union 
workman against the arbitrary power of big employer and 
also of his labor union boss. I favor constructive amendments 
which do not change the basic principles of the law. I blocked 
the President’s effort to draft strikers into the Army in 1946. 
I oppose compulsory arbitration because I think the right to 
strike is essential to freedom. If wages are fixed by Govern 
ment, prices and profits will soon be fixed, and we will have 
a completely regimented economy. For the same reason | am 
in favor of abolishing price controls today, to insure the free- 
dom of the business man to run his own business. Prices today 
are generally below the legal price. A farm program must no’ 
impose controls on farmers so I’m opposed to the Brannan 
plan and the fixing of farm prices. 


BALANCED BUDGET 


The Government has a role to play. It should maintains 
balanced budget, it should aid labor and industry and agr- 
culture by research and education and assistance. So I favor 
the continuation of the present system of farm price supports, 
to achieve some equality in prices, to prevent serious depres 
sion. Many aids to business in the past have started new 
industries and protected others. 

The draft and U. M. T. are serious limitations of personal 
liberty and should never be used unless absolutely necessary 
for the security of our nation. U. M. T. is certainly unneces 
sary today and our policy should aim toward the gradual elim- 
ination of the draft. I do not believe we can have liberty in 
this country unless our states and local communities have the 
freedom to decide their own policies of education, welfare, 
health and local government. So I believe in the doctrine of 
States’ Rights to protect that freedom. 

Here again the Federal Government does not have a se 
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ondary interest which justifies assistance without control. So 


[ have supported bills for aid to education, relief, Social Se- 


curity and housing. I believe the Federal Government does 
have an interest in seeing that every American child has 
equality of opportunity in life no matter how poor the family 
or the community or the state into which he may be born. 

The need must be clearly shown—there must be no Federal 
control and no socializing of welfare, health or housing by 
extending the service to those able to pay their way. 

But in this field, also, we cannot spend money we haven’t 
got. And we cannot hope to maintain liberty at home, here, if 
we increase Federal expenditures at this time or until we 
have solved the problem of protecting our liberty from foreign 
aggression, by a more sound, sensible and economical military 
program than that in which this New Deal spending program 
has today involved us. 

Only by such a policy, with complete protection of our lib- 
erty, can we hope to resume the progress which has made this 
country the America in which we believe. 

Question—Senator, following General Eisenhower from 
Abilene to Detroit it seems to me that he plainly believes his 
chief difference with you is on foreign policy and particularly 
the Mutual Security Program. What would you say—or how 
would you say—how far apart you are? 


Domestic Po.icy 


Senator Taft—On domestic policy, it seems to me he’s 
right. I think General Eisenhower since he’s come back on 
most of these tough questions has gradually come around 
almost to the position which I have occupied and really estab- 
lished for the Republican party in the past. He says he’s in 
favor of the statement of principles which I largely wrote in 
1950. There are two differences there, however. In the labor 
field I cannot tell from his remarks whether he is against the 
Taft-Hartley Law or not. In the field of agricultural policy, 
reaching the other great group of voters in this country, he 
has stated frankly that he doesn’t know anything about the 
subject and has asked the farm editors to submit a program 
for him. So that I don’t think that we can say that we agree. 
I don’t know what his views are on the subject. 

Question—Do you agree with him on the need for continu- 
ing the Mutual Security Program? 

Senator Taft—Yes, I have always said I would favor arm- 
ing the troops in Europe and I notice that since he came back 
he recently—yesterday I think—made a clear statement that 
he’s opposed to sending any more troops abroad. So that seems 
to be bringing him around to my position on that question. 
Also, his policy of dealing with the present Korean war seems 
to be the same. The principal difference in foreign policy is 
that he doesn’t seem to condemn at all at any point the foreign 
policy of Mr. Truman, which has gotten this country into the 
tremendously difficult problem we have today and built up 
Soviet Russia to the point where they are a real threat to our 
liberty and security. 


Tax Cuts 


Question—Senator, the general is on record as advocating 
a $40,000,000,000 tax cut in the next few years. Do you 
think that we can cut taxes that much and still have defense? 

Senator Taft—Well, I think the general has gone back on 
the $40,000,000,000 tax cut. He said that the Taft people 

d misrepresented his views. It wasn’t the Taft people be- 
cause THe New York Times headline—I went back and 
looked at it—said that he advocated a $40,000,000,000 tax 
cut. I don’t think he could have meant that, because $40,000,- 
000,000 from $70,000,000,000 is $30,000,000,000 and you 


couldn’t have any armed forces at all unless you have com- 


plete disarmament with any such tax cut. However, he has 
modified that, I think, to a cut in expenses, which is very 
different, from an $85,000,000,000 budget and he’s also modi- 
fied the 40 to about 30. But on the other hand he has said 
that he does not agree that you can make the tax cut the 
second year, which I believe you can make and which I am 
in favor of. But yesterday he apparently said “Oh no, that 
couldn’t be done. You’ have to go on spending the money at 
the present rate.” 

Question—Well at the rate that he first named, wouldn’t 
that even involve a deeper cut in foreign aid than you’ve 
advocated ? 

Senator Taft—Oh, there wouldn’t be any foreign aid left 
with a $30,000,000,000 budget. 

Question—Senator, to go back to foreign policy for a mo- 
ment. On the Korean War the position you've taken is 
approximately the same as General MacArthur’s, as I under- 
stand it. Now, do you think that the position of General 
Eisenhower on that question is closer to yours or closer to 
the Truman-Acheson position ? 

Senator Taft—Well, it’s very difficult to tell because Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had not expressed an opinion about the Far 
East as far as I can find in any answers to questions, except 
that he condemned the loss of China in very general terms, 
refusing to name names, like General Marshall, who were 
responsible for that loss of China. But otherwise, I can only 
conclude that he does not feel—he has in no way con- 
demned the President’s action in starting the war without 
authority of Congress. He has in no way condemned the 
withdrawal from Korea—Secretary Acheson’s almost invita- 
tion to the North Koreans to invade Korea. I would think 
that he has shown no indication of criticizing in any way the 
policy which has involved us in what I think is an unneces- 
sary war. 


STEEL STRIKE 


Question—The biggest domestic problem, except for the 
Presidency, of course, is settling the steel strike that’s begin- 
ning to pinch off the Korean war production. At Abilene, 
General Eisenhower said he would not use the Taft-Hartley 
Law. In answer to a question of mine in New York he said 
he’d bring both sides together. Later I did think he said he’d 
use your Taft-Hartley Law. Can we get from you a specific 
answer, how would you now settle the steel strike if you 
were President? 

Senator Taft—I would use the Taft-Hartley Law, of 
course. I’ve said that and General Eisenhower’s come around 
to that point of view also. But that doesn’t indicate to me 
that he is for the Taft-Hartley Law, because, after all, Mr. 
Truman has used the Taft-Hartley Law’s—that provision ten 
or twelve times. In fact, the remarks of General Eisenhower, 
seem to me, to show hostility to the Taft-Hartley Law. I 
don’t think he clearly understands it because he says he can’t 
make men work. 

Well the Taft-Hartley Law doesn’t undertake to make 
men work. For eighty days you have to postpone a national 
strike, otherwise it gives complete freedom of striking and 
freedom of collective bargaining. In fact, all these other pro- 
posals like seizure, Government seizure, is a definite prohibi- 
tion of striking, because the moment you have it the men are 
prohibited from striking against the Government. And so it 
completely destroys—the remedies proposed by Mr. Truman 
himself are much more drastic than the Taft-Hartley Law 
as far as preventing people from working is concerned. I don’t 
think General Eisenhower understands that. 

Question—Senator, in view of the General’s reluctance to 
use it and in view of the fact that it is your law and labor 
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has criticized it—at least the labor leaders have—do you think 
you could run better in the industrial areas of this country 
among the working people, than the General ? 

Senator Taft—Yes. In Ohio, I think we sold the Taft- 
Hartley Law to a majority of the union workmen of this 
country that it was for their benefit, their protection against 
arbitrary action of all kinds. And as far as we can see the 
general’s program might be very much the same as Governor 
Dewey in 1948, where he would mention the Taft-Hartley 
Law and where certainly it had a very disastrous result except 
where the local states put on a strong campaign to explain 
what the law really was. 

Question—You don’t think it hurt you? 

Senator Taft—No, I don’t think so. I think it’s a benefit 
to me today. By the end of the Ohio campaign I was the only 
fellow talking about the Taft-Hartley Law. The labor unions 
were soft pedaling the whole issue. 


Farm Po icy 


Question—Senator, you’ve referred to General Eisen- 
hower’s statement to the farm editors about not knowing 
much about farm policy. Would you like them to educate 
you on farm policy? 

Senator Taft—lI’ve been educated for some fifteen years on 
farm policy by the farm editors and a lot of farm organiza- 
tions. I’ve a very definite program. Of course, out in South 
Dakota the farm agricultural policy was the issue and I stated 
in my preliminary remarks here my reason for continuing the 
present system of farm price supports and eliminating price 
controls. Of course, the basic long-term agricultural policy 
must be based on building up the soil itself and increasing the 
productivity of the farms. The one thing that increases the 
standards of living are farm and workmen increasing produc- 
tivity—that is the more we can make per person in this 
country, the more there is to divide up and the higher the 
standards of living. In the long-range that applies to farming 
just as much as it does to industrial production. 


PoPULAR STRENGTH 


Question—Senator, do you think you’ve gained or lost 
delegate strength—popular strength as well—since Eisen- 
hower has returned? 

Senator Taft—Oh, I’ve gained. I’ve gained some—I think 
fifty-six or so since then and I can’t find a single one that 
General Eisenhower’s gained. Yesterday, somebody in Utah 
came out and said—the press reported that he said four or 
five Utah delegates are going to leave me and go to General 
Eisenhower on the second ballot. We checked up and today 
all fourteen signed a pledge saying they were going right 
through to the end. One or two other reported defections are 
just as inaccurate as the one in Utah. 

Question—Senator, they say that your backers are going 
to steam-roller the convention, what’s your comment on that? 

Senator Taft—lI see no reason whatever. The only basis 
seems to be that we've collected the best men for the jobs 
they have. I think General MacArthur can give the best 
expression of the Republican philosophy of anybody I know. 

Question—General Eisenhower suggested that your peo- 
ple down in Texas were unethical and stole some delegates 
down there, what do you think about that? 

Senator Taft—The whole Texas thing is a question 
whether you can let Democrats move into a Republican pri- 
mary and caucuses and take over the party and nominate the 
candidate. The advertisements in Texas clearly invited every 
Democrat, they said “You can go into the Republican pre- 
cinct caucuses and the very next day you can go and vote in 


the Democratic primary. And then you can vote Democrati. 
in the election.” 

They were invited to be Republicans for a day and 
moved into those caucuses; they were admittedly all Demo. 
crats. Of course, we like recruits but we want the recruits jp 
the election. Here’s a party, which is a real party in Texas 
they built the party up gradually from 100,000 people t 
280,000 people and they are a real party. They are a minority 
party unless they protect themselves from Democratic infj. 
tration they’re bound to be taken over and completely elinj- 
nated as a party. 

Question—Senator, when we were up in New Hampshire 
in March, you said that you thought Eisenhower would log 
votes whenever he started taking a stand. Do you think he has? 

Senator Taft—Yes, he has lost some votes and he’s having 
some trouble like the tidelands, where first he tried to please 
Texas and then in New York he tried to please the people who 
were against the tidelands, now he’s back on the other side. 
You can’t please both sides on that subject, I’m sure. 

Question—I’m a member of the Chemical Workers Union 
and I think the Taft-Hartley Law is a great law. But you 
suggested some changes. Now, what changes would you make? 

Senator Taft—Well, I don’t want to make any changes 
that change the basic principles of the law. There are a lot 
of things that ought to be equaled out. I think first, perhaps, 
is the fact that the anti-Communist oath had to be taken 
by the leaders of labor unions and not of industry. I think it 
ought to be taken by employers as well as by industry—as well 
as by labor leaders. 

Question—I’m a housewife and trying to run a home and 
with all these taxes going so high and the cost of food so 
high, I don’t know how to do it. What are you going to do 
about that? 

Senator Taft—Well, that’s a hard problem. I’m willing to 
admit that. But it seems to me that the result—the thing you 
have to do first is to reduce Government spending. Govern- 
ment spending increases your taxes, that means that your 
husband has less take-home-pay. More deducted from his 
taxes. Number two, those taxes increase the price of every- 
thing you have to buy and so you have less money to get the 
necessities of life for which you have to pay more. I say 
number one, Government spending, must be reduced and if 
it is reduced I think that’s the best remedy. 

Question—As a veteran just back from the Korean War, 
Senator, it’s a pretty tough problem for the boys having to 
fight Communists on one hand, have to read about it from 
home and listen on the radio about how our Government is 
overrun with Communists back home. What are you going 
to do about that, sir? 


REPUBLICANS NEEDED 


Senator Taft—Well, I don’t think you’re going to get rid 
of them unless you have a Republican administration. If we 
do have such an administration I think everybody whose 
loyalty is in question ought to be removed as a Government 
employe. And I think the information is in the F. B. I. today. 
I think all we need is the men with the courage and the 
determination to rid the Government of Communists. 

Senator Taft—Republican friends, we have to win in 1952. 
We can’t win unless we put on an all-out campaign with our 
principles. We can’t soft pedal foreign policy. We can’t fail 
to point out the tremendously disastrous result of the policy 
of the last five years which has lost the peace after we won 
the war. We cannot soft pedal by refusing to mention the 
names of those who are responsible for that policy. So let us 
not repeat the mistakes of the past and let us go to work, 
organize and present our case to the people of this nation. 
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Civil Rights P 
YOU CAN’T CURE A MORAL PROBLEM OR A SOCIAL PROBLEM BY IGNORING IT 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Commencement exercises, Howard University, Washington, D. C., June 13, 1952 


mencement. Dr. Johnson has asked me to come to your 
commencement several times and I am glad that I was 
able to do it before the end of my term in office. 

You who are graduating here today can always be proud of 
this university. This institution was founded in 1867 to give 
meaning to the principles of freedom, and to make them work. 

The founders of this university had a great vision. They 
knew that the slaves who had been set free needed a center of 
learning and higher education. They could foresee that many 
of the freed men, if they were given the chance would take 
their places among the most gifted and honored American citi- 
zens. And that is what has happened. The long list of distin- 
gushed Howard alumni proves that the vision of those who 
established this university was profoundly true. 

This university has been a true institution of higher learn- 
ing which has helped to enrich American life with the talents 
of a gifted people. 

For example, every soldier and every civilan who receives 
the life-saving gift of a transfusion from a blood bank can be 
grateful to this university. For it was the work of a distin- 
guished Howard University professor, the late Dr. Charles 
Drew, that made possible the very first blood bank in the 
whole world. 

This is a practical illustration of the fact that talent and 
genius have no boundaries of race, or nationality, or creed. The 
United States needs the imagination, the energy and the skills 
of every one of our citizens. 

Howard University has recognized this from the beginning. 
Ithas accepted among its students, faculty and trustees, repre- 
sentatives of every race, every creed and every nationality. 

I wish I could say to you who are graduating today that no 
opportunity to use your skills and knowledge would ever be 
denied you. I can say this: I know what it means not to have 
opportunity. I wasn’t able to go to college at all. I had to stay 
at home and work my family’s farm. 

You have been able to get the college education that is so 
important to everyone in this country. Some of us are denied 
opportunity for economic reasons. Others are denied opportu- 
nity because of racial prejudice and discrimination. I want to see 
things worked out so that everyone who is capable of it receives 
agood education. And I want to see everyone have a chance to 
put his education to good use, without unfair discrimination. 

Our country is founded on the proposition that all men are 
created equal. This means that they should be equal before the 
law. They should enjoy equal political rights. And they should 
have equal opportunities for education, employment, and decent 
living conditions. 

This is our belief, and we know it is right. We know it is 
morally right. And we have proved, by experience, that the 
more we practice that belief, the stronger, more vigorous, and 

ppier our nation becomes. 

That is why, six years ago, I created the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. Nearly five years have passed since this 
committee made its report to me and to the whole American 
people. Today, I want to talk about some of the progress that 

been made in those five years. 


| AM happy to be here at this Howard University com- 


Back in 1947, a good many people advised me not to raise 
this whole question of civil rights. They said it would only 
make things worse. But you can’t cure a moral problem, or a 
social problem, by ignoring it. 

It is no service to the country to turn away from the hard 
problems—to ignore injustice and human suffering. It is simply 
not the American way of doing things. Of course, there are 
always a lot of people whose motto is “Don’t rock the boat.” 
They are so afraid of rocking the boat, that they stop rowing. 
We can never get ahead that way. 

If something is wrong, the thing to do is to dig it out, find 
out why it is wrong, and take sensible steps to put it right. We 
are all Americans together, and we can solve our hard prob- 
lems together, including the problem of race relations. 

The experience of the last five years demonstrates clearly 
that this is true. Instead of making things worse, our efforts 
in the field of civil rights have made things better—better in all 
aspects of our national life, and in all parts of our country. One 
of my Southern friends said the other day, “The last five years 
are the best years in race relations this country has ever had.” 
And the record proves it. 

Of course, the forward movement did not begin with the 
civil rights report. It was already in motion. It had been 
started in the Nineteen Thirties, and had gained momentum 


during World War II. 


PosTWwAR PROBLEM 


It looked for a while in 1946 and 1947 as if this progress 
would come to an end. You remember that, after the first 
World War, a wave of hate and violence and Ku Kluxism 
swept over the country. The problem we faced after the second 
World War was this: Would we have to go through another 
experience such as that, or could we hold fast to the gains that 
had been made? 

We did neither. Instead, we went forward. In many lines, 
we have made gains for human freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity that go far beyond anything accomplished during the 
war. And most of these gains have been permanent. They have 
been written quietly, but firmly, into our basic laws and our 
institutions. They will never be undone. 

These things have been accomplished without dividing our 
people. None of the talk about the country being torn apart 
has come to pass. These things were done because people wanted 
them to be done. There has been a great working of the Ameri- 
can conscience. All over the land there has been a growing 
recognition that injustice must go, and that the way of equal 
opportunity is better for all of us. 

The civil rights report and the civil rights program give 
voice and expression to this great change of sentiment. They 
are the necessary instrument of progress. They are the trumpet 
blast outside the Walls of Jericho—the crumbling walls of 
prejudice. 

And their work is not yet done. We still have a long way 


go. 

I should like to turn to the record now, and speak of the 
progress that has been made, and the tasks that still await us. 

First, in the field of political rights. In the last five years, 
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two more states, Tennessee and South Carolina, have abolished 
the pell tax. Now there are only five poll-tax states, where 
there were eleven, not long ago. 

Opportunities for all our citizens to participate in our polit- 
ical life have increased steadily and rapidly. Court decisions 
have given protection to the right of equal participation in 
primary elections. 

These are notable advances. But there is still a lot to do. The 
poll tax and other discriminatory restrictions on voting should 
be removed in all the states. 

Second, let’s take the field of education. 

I am glad to say that the principle of no discrimination—the 
principle that has always been followed here at Howard Uni- 
versity—is the law of this country today in institutions of 
higher learning supported by public funds. 

Since the court decisions outlawing discrimination, more 
than a thousand Negro graduate and professional students have 
been accepted by ten state universities that were closed to 
Negroes before. In the last five years, legislation has been 
passed in ten other states to abolish segregation or discrimina- 
tion in schools and colleges. 


PROPHECIES UNFULFILLED 


And the gloomy prophecies of the opponents of civil rights 
have not been fulfilled. The universities have not been de- 
serted. On the contrary, the faculties and students of the 
universities which are now open to all have welcomed and 
accepted the new students on their merits as individuals. 

This is only one instance of the way educational opportu- 
nities have been opening up to Negroes in recent years. Since 
1930, the enrollment of Negro college students has gone up 
eight times. Just stop and think what that means. lor every 
100 Negro college students enrolled in 1930 there are 800 
today. 

In the field of housing, we have also been making progress. 
The congested, segregated areas in our great cities are breed- 
ing grounds of poverty, delinquency, and poor health. We 
have been trying to improve conditions in these areas. A major 
step was taken in this direction when the Supreme Court out- 
lawed the enforcement of restrictive covenants, which so often 
make bad housing conditions worse. 

We have begun to make progress in public housing also. In 
1950, 177 local public housing projects were freely open to 
families of all races and creeds. This is an eightfold increase 
in eight years. And in the last few years, nine states and eight 
cities have forbidden discrimination or segregation in public 
housing. 

Another problem is that of protecting the right to safety 
and security of the person. There is no more important duty 
of government. We must protect our citizens from mob vio- 
lence. And here again we have been moving forward. 

In the last five years, two states have enacted anti-lynching 
laws, and four states and six cities have passed laws against 
wearing masks in public. The civil rights section of the De- 
partment of Justice and the F. B. I. have used their powers 
to reinforce the state and local law enforcement agencies. 

The latest instance was in Illinois, where the state Gove- 
ernor stopped an outbreak of mob violence and the Federal 
authorities brought to justice the local law enforcement ofh- 
cers who abetted the mob. 

This kind of action hasn’t interfered with States Rights or 
upset our system of government. Most of our citizens, wher- 
ever they live, have welcomed it. They want to be helped in 
suppressing lynching. And they would be helped by Federal 
legislation to safeguard the rights of individuals when local 
law enforcement officers fail in their duty. Such legislation 
ought to be on the books. 


ee 


AntTI-Bias Boarp 


Now I would like to speak of something that gives me cop. 
siderable pride. That is the progress in fair employment jn 
Federal service. 

If there is any place where fair employment practices ought 
to prevail, it is the Federal Government. But experience 
shows that the departments and agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, no less than other organizations, need to be helped 
and encouraged. Sometimes they need to be compelled. [p 
1948, I set up a fair employment board in the Civil Service 
Commission. This board has gone about its task quietly and 
effectively, and has done a great deal to insure the success of 
our non-discrimination policy. 

The Federal Government makes billions of dollars worth 
of contracts every year to buy the things it needs. The money 
to pay for these contracts comes from all the people, without 
discrimination. It should be spent in the same way—without 
discrimination. For over ten years we have had a policy that 
every Government contract must contain a clause binding 
the contractor and his subcontractors to practice nondis- 
crimination. 

But it is not always easy to be sure that such a clause js 
being followed in practice. To meet that situation, I set up a 
committee on Government contract compliance last year. It 
is the duty of that committee to work with the contracting 
agencies and to help them get better compliance with the rule 
of nondiscrimination. 

States and cities have also been going ahead to see that fair 
employment practices are followed in their jurisdictions. In 
the last few years, eleven states and twenty municipalities 
have adopted fair employment laws. Unions and employers 
in many places have voluntarily done away with the color bar, 
And the results have been peaceful and beneficial. None of 
the disorder that was so freely predicted has taken place. 

Some of the greatest progress of all has been made in the 
armed services. Service in the armed forces of our country is 
both a duty and a right of citizenship. Every man or woman 
who enters one of our services is certainly entitled to equal 
treatment and equal opportunity. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the need for 
segregation in the armed services. Some of our greatest ger- 
erals have said that our forces had to have segregated units. 
But our experience has proved that this was nonsense. 

Quite some time ago, the Navy and the Air Force elimi- 
nated all racial distinctions, and the Army has been moving 
step by step toward this goal. For over two years, every 
soldier coming into a training unit has been assigned on a 
basis of individual merit without racial distinction. 

In the Far East, when General Ridgway took command, 
he ordered the progressive integration of all the troops in his 
command, and you have seen the results in the wonderful per- 
formance of our troops in Korea. Only recently, a similar 
order was issued by the European Command at the direction 
of the Secretary of the army. From Tokyo and Heidelberg 
these orders have gone out that will make our fighting forces 
a more perfect instrument of democratic defense. 

All these matters have been taken care of in a quiet and 
orderly way. The prophets of doom have been proved wrong. 
The civil rights program has not weakened our country—it 
has made our country stronger. It has not made us less united 
it has made us more united. 


Mucu Remains to Be Dong 


The progress we have made so far is a source of deep satis- 
faction to all of us. But that does not mean we have reached 


the goal or that we can stop working. Much remains to be 
done. 
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Voluntary action can carry us a long way, and we must 
encourage it. State and local legislation is a necessity, and we 
must have it. 

But let us remember this: The President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights led the way. The debate over the civil rights 
program has stimulated much of the progress of the last five 
years. We still need the legislation I recommended to the 
Congress in 1948. Only two of the recommendations I made 
in my civil rights program have been adopted so far. I shall 
continue, in office and out, to urge the Congress to adopt 
the remainder. 

1 am not one of those who feel that we can leave these 
matters up to the state alone, or that we can rely solely on the 
eforts of men of good will. Our Federal Government must 
live up to the ideals professed in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the duties imposed upon it by our Constitution. 
The full force and power of the Federal Government must 
stand behind the protection of rights guaranteed by our Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

In this country of ours that we all love so much, we have 
built a way of life that has brought more satisfaction to more 
people than any other that has ever been devised. Our Ameri- 
can way of life is the envy and the admiration of people 
everywhere in the world. But this fact should not make us 
proud and arrogant. It places a heavy—a critical responsibility 
upon us. 

The technical skills and knowledge that have been brought 
to such perfection in our country depend upon scientific dis- 
coveries that have come to us from all over the world. We 
have used this knowledge to build for ourselves a prosperous 
and happy country, but we know that we hold these skills 
in trust for all mankind. It is not our way to use the power 
that has come to us to oppress or victimize others. Our way 
is to use the power that has come to us to lift up the weak 
and the downtrodden. 

In many countries of the world, misery, poverty and poor 
health are widespread. Some of these countries were formerly 
possessions or colonies. Their people are now determined to 
improve their welfare and to preserve national independence. 

And we can help those new countries reach their goals. 


Point-Four AID 


One of the means to do this is our Point-Four program, 
through which we are helping to bring better health, more 
education, more and better food to millions of people. Gradu- 
ates of this university are working on Point-Four teams in 
many countries throughout the world. 

Negro professional workers from this and other univer- 
sities are helping to cure sickness in Burma and Lebanon, to 
increase farm output in Liberia, to improve education in Ethi- 
opia and Iran. They are working in India, and Thailand, and 
Indo-China. In these and other countries, Americans are 
working together, regardless of race, creed, or ancestry, to 
help the progress of mankind. 

This American nation of ours is great because of its diver- 
sity—because it is a people drawn from many lands and many 
cultures, bound together by the ideals of human brotherhood. 
We must remember these things as we go forward in our 
efforts for world peace. 

We should realize that much of the trouble in the world 
today is the result of false ideas of racial superiority. In the 
past, the conduct of the democratic nations has too often been 
marred by a racial pride that has left its scars on the relations 
between East and West. 

Today, as we reach a fuller understanding of the brother- 
hood of man, we are laying aside these old prejudices. We are 
working with the new nations of Asia and Africa as equals. 
Anything less would be a betrayal of the democratic ideals 
we profess. Better than any other country, the United States 
can reach out, through our diversity of races and origins, and 
deal as man to man with the different peoples of the globe. 

In this way—in this spirit—we can help other peoples to 
build better lives for themselves. We can show that free peo- 
ples working together can change misery to happiness. 

There are those who have said that this is America’s cen- 
tury, but we want it to be more than that. We want it to be 
humanity’s century. 

If all the people of the world, including the people of the 
Soviet Union, could know and appreciate this fact, lasting 
peace and universal justice would not be a dream. They would 
be a reality. With courage, with vision, and with God’s help, 
we will yet make these ideals a reality around the world. 


@ e @ 
Living With Ourselves 
ETHICAL STANDARDS OF GOVERNMENT 


By WAYNE MORSE, United States Senator from Oregon 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, June 1, 1952 


graduating class, and friends, the honor of occupy- 

ing this rostrum on this occasion would be cherished 
by any speaker, and I wish to assure you that it is deeply ap- 
preciated by me. The added honor of receiving a doctor of 
laws degree from this great historic college moves me deeply, 
and the memory of this occasion will always be one of my 
happiest experiences. On many occasions I have sat in a com- 
Mencement audience and during a commencement speech 
pondered over the wherefore and the whyfor of the much 
abused commencement-speech tradition. Once for an hour I 
listened to a scholarly commencement dissertation by a learned 
historian on the stimulating subject Customs and Costumes 
of the People of Ancient Rome. It was then that I resolved 
that if I were ever called upon to make a commencement 
speech I would substitute brevity for boredom or at least for 
long-endured boredom. I propose to keep faith with that reso- 


M: President, distinguished guests, members of the 


lution tonight by discussing with you for just a few minutes 
the subject Living With Ourselves. 

I submit that the subject is a very appropriate one for a 
commencement speech because it is broad enough to cover 
almost any text that might strike one’s fancy at the moment. 

Seriously, though, I think the grave problems which con- 
front us as individual citizens and as an American population 
call upon us to give some thought to the problems presented 
by the topic Living With Ourselves. I do not mean living 
unto ourselves, although I fear that too many people these 
days are living unto themselves rather than living with them- 
selves. The degree of selfishness which permeates the Ameri- 
can society today is disturbing and ominous. A spirit of self- 
centeredness among individuals is so prevalent in America 
today that I think it threatens our national well-being. To 
my way of thinking, the greatest problem that must be solved 
by the individual who seeks happiness through living with 
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himself is learning how to be true to his own conscience. 
For many people that requires discovering that they have a 
conscience. It requires the developing of a set of ethical stand- 
ards which reflect selfless spiritual values. It is a view of 
mine that the ethical standards of Government can be no 
higher nor stronger than the ethical standards of the individ- 
uals who comprise our American society. 

Therefore, I desire to discuss with you for a few minutes 
this subject of Living With Ourselves as individuals and as 
an American population, from the standpoint of some prob- 
lems of ethical standards in Government as I experience those 
problems. 

My major premise is that we must improve ethical stand- 
ards in Government if our Nation is to survive. The tests of 
time in the attaining of that goal require that we as individ- 
uals do a better job of living with ourselves by keeping faith 
with high ethical principles of conscience. 

Our true wealth is not our material wealth but our human 
wealth. After all is said and done, the most important objec- 
tive of self-government is to promote the welfare of our people 
in keeping with the property rights and human rights guar- 
antys of the Constitution. 

I am not asking you to agree with me, because that is not 
important. I happen to be one who is not nearly so interested 
in the question of whether people agree with me on an issue 
as I am in the question of whether they are thinking about an 
issue. Let us never forget that Jefferson was right when he 
pointed out that a democracy can be no stronger than the en- 
lightenment of its people. However, enlightenment involves 
the exercise of one’s thought processes. If our citizenry is to 
be enlightened on the great issues that confront our country 
in this dark hour of crisis, then each individual in our citizenry 
must do more individual thinking about the problems which 
confront us. 

One of the sad facts I see on the American scene today is 
that millions of our people have stopped thinking for them- 
selves. In this age of ready-made goods and mass production 
too many people have placed padlocks on their own minds and 
have closed up their own intellectual workshops. They are 
buying their intellectual food of low political nutrition value 
for what they think is a great bargain at the cafeteria propa- 
ganda counters of a varied sort of political soup kitchen. Their 
-taste for facts is being destroyed by the spices and relish that 
are being used to cover up the tainted, spoiled, insidious prop- 
aganda that is being fed into the American body politics these 
days. The result is that the American people are starving for 
the want of a diet of high political ethics. 


It is sad, but true, that they have only themselves to blame ° 


because they are trafficking in the drugs of smear politics and 
gorging at the counter of personal greed and materialistic 


values. Too many of our people do not live by the biblical . 


commandment: 


Chapter 8, verse 36, St. Mark: ‘For what shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ?” 

I am sure you recognize by the figures of speech which I 
have used that I think there is a great need for improvement 


of ethical standards in government. You are right. You should / 


also be right if you concluded that I think the first step neces- 
sary for the improvement of ethical standards in government 
is to improve ethical standards at the grass roots of America. 
It is not only true, as Jefferson said, “That democracy can 
be no stronger than the enlightenment of its people,” but it 
is also true that the ethical standards of the officials and em- 
ployees of a democracy will not rise above the ethical stand- 
ards of its people. Oh, yes. There will be exceptions among 
individuals in government as there are among individuals in 
the local communities, but by and large it is true that the 
ethical values of politicians in and out of Congress, in and out 


of the executive branch of government, are accurate reflections 
of the ethics of our people generally. 

In a very real sense, the composite picture of the ethics of 
your Government today is made up of the individual brush 
strokes dipped from the ethical standards of our individual 
citizens. The picture of ethical standards in government we 
see hanging before us these days is far from being a great 
masterpiece. I doubt if we can improve it very much by re. 
touching it. We need to take a new canvas, a clean brush, and 
some pure paint and go to work in keeping faith with our true 
political talents and appreciation of the art of good govern- 
ment. We must remember that if our picture is to have depth 
and substance there are certain forms we cannot ignore or 
violate. 

Thus leaving the field of allegory, I want to stress a point 
of form here this evening which I hope you will remember 
if you carry nothing else away from my speech. It involves 
a rule of procedure which I tried to drill into the heads of 
my law students from the first week they came into the law 
school right up to my final speech to them at the end of their 
final year when I spoke at the law-school banquet in honor 
of the graduating class. It involves an abstract principle of 
procedure, and I am afraid because it is abstract in its im- 
plications is the main reason why it is so difficult to get people 
to recognize its importance to their daily lives and to their 
liberties and rights. I always said to my students, week in and 
week out with the repetition of a clock tick, that they should 
never forget that the substantive legal rights of their clients 
before any tribunal or governmental agency could never be 
any better or stronger than their procedural rights. That is 
a rule of form that we as individual artists must never forget 
as we try to paint a masterpiece of good and clean govern- 
ment. Let me determine the procedure of any tribunal, agency, 
or parliamentary body, and I will at the same time determine 
all of the substantive rights which any citizen can receive and 
enjoy at the hands of that institution. 

Our founding fathers did not set up a constitutional system 
of government based upon the principle that the public will, 
even if one could be sure of its determination in connection 
with any specific issue, should prevail irrespective of right or 
wrong, irrespective of truth versus falsehood. To the con- 
trary, our founding fathers set up a representative republican 
form of government which placed the ethical duty upon the 


shoulders of the representatives of a free people in a parlia- ~ 


mentary body to act on the basis of the facts, to keep faith 
with the truth, and-to stand up against a temporary wave of 
public opinion that is characterized by an emotional reaction 
to propaganda, misrepresentation, and unsound public policy. 

Edmund Burke put this principle of representation in elo- 
quent language when he said in his great speech to the electors 
of Bristol on November 3, 1774: 

“It ought to be the happiness and glory of a representative 
to live in the strictest union, the closest correspondence and 
the most unreserved communication with his constituents. But 
his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or 
to any set of men living. These he does not derive from your 
pleasure; no, nor from the law and the constitution. They are 
a trust from providence, for the abuse of which he is deeply 
answerable. Your representative owes you, not his industry 
only, but his judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving you, 
if he sacrifices it to your opinion. * * * To deliver an opinion 
is the right of all men; that of constituents is a weighty and 
respectable opinion, which a representative ought always most 
seriously to consider. But authoritative instructions; mandates 
issued ; which the member is bound blindly and implicitly to 
obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest 
conviction of his judgment and conscience—these are things 
utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which arise 
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from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of 
our constitution.” 

Let me assure you that keeping faith with that basic prin- 
ciple of representative government manytimes, is not the best 
way to make political friends and influence your political 
party. Yet I hold to the view that, unless one keeps faith with 
that ethical principle, he will time and time again sell his 
constituents short in the matter of ethical standards and 
values. Why do I say that? I say it because frequently public 
opinion is wrong, frequently public opinion is based upon 
misrepresentation, misinformation, and misunderstanding of 
the facts. One of the obligations of statesmanship, as I see the 
problem, is to sit in the Congress of the United States and 
exercise an honest independence of judgment on the merits 
of issues in accordance with the facts as one sees them and vote 
accordingly, even though at the time a wave of public opinion 
in one’s State and throughout the country seems to hold to 
acontrary point of view. However, if one is right on the facts 
and will keep faith with his duty of political leadership, he 
need have no fear as to what the final decision of the people 
will be once they come to understand the facts which form 
the basis of their representative’s vote and action. However, 
too many of our politicians act and vote on the basis of govern- 
ment by Western Union and Gallup poll. Too many of them 
sit in municipal, State and National legislative bodies rep- 
resenting not the public interest primarily, but the interests 
of selfish pressure groups, powerful enough to determine to 
too great a degree—so at least too many of these politicians 
think—the results of the next election. 

To you citizens, let me urge you to remember to watch out 
for the officeholder who is afraid to be defeated. Watch out 
for the politician who thinks that his reelection is more im- 
portant than the public interest. Watch out for the politician 
who scratches your back, tells you he agrees with you on 
every controversial issue, sends you a greeting on your birth- 
day, becomes a perspiring errand boy and chore boy in helping 
you with your personal business affairs with the Government 
for the transaction of which you should hire a lawyer, and 
votes for every special privilege which the economic group to 
which you belong and which every other economic pressure 
group that he thinks controls some votes may want. I say 
watch out for him, because he has ceased to be your true 
representative. It is this type of representation in public office 
that is weakening ethical standards of government because it 
constitutes placing politics above principle. It makes a virtue 
out of political expediency, and a liability out of intellectual 
honesty. It propagates political hypocrisy and prostitutes po- 
litical morality. It is rampant in Government today. 

When I first ran for the Senate in 1944, we started a 
political experiment in keeping with the principles of political 
science, which I studied not only as a student, but tried to 
put into application in my teaching of law. Thus, I said to 
the voters of my State in 1944, “Do not vote for me for the 
Senate unless you want to send me to the Senate a free man.” 
By a free man, I mean free to exercise an honest independence 
of judgment on the merits of issues. Also I said to them in 
that campaign: “Remember, if you elect me to the Senate 
from Oregon, I want to sit there not as a Senator from 
Oregon for Oregon, but I want to sit there in keeping with 
the true meaning of representation in the Senate of the United 
States intended by the writers of the Constitution—namely, I 
want to sit there as a Senator from Oregon for the Nation. 
I want to be free to put into practice the sound principle of 
political science that one best represents the people of a State 
when he places the national interest first.” 

There is another direct relationship between political pro- 
cedures and ethical standards in government that I want to 
call to your attention. The methods and procedures that we 
use in Our country in nominating men for high political office 


have a direct bearing upon the resulting product of ethical 
standards in government. Do not overlook the fact that in a 
majority of the States in this country, the voters themselves 
do not exercise a freedom of choice in selecting the men and 
women who are nominated to run in a general election for 
high political office. In a majority of States the candidates 
for high office are selected in smoke-filled rooms, in politically 
machine-controlled caucuses and conventions and too fre- 
quently in accordance with the dictates of powerful economic 
groups who contribute most of the campaign funds of both the 
nominees and the party. Here is one of the most evil sources 
of unethical conduct in government and it springs, as you 
see, from bad political procedure. It is sadly true that in too 
many States the voters in the general election are given a 
choice between and among the bad choices which political 
machines select as their nominees in the first instance. This is 
even true of presidential conventions, because unfortunately 
too many delegates to our presidential conventions are not 
elected by the direct popular vote of the people of their States. 
One of the reasons why I am such an ardent advocate of the 
direct presidential primary is because I think such a procedural 
reform in American politics would help root out some bad 
nominating procedures in many of our States. It would also 
give greater assurance that the presidential nominees of the 
two major parties would become the choice of the qualified 
registered voters within the two parties, rather than the 
choices of the professional politicians who too frequently con- 
trol the political conventions. 

Now let me turn for a moment to an entirely different 
phase of the problem of ethical standards in government. 
During the past few years there has swept across this country 
a technique of smear politics which is doing great damage 
to clean government. It is making it increasingly difficult for 
us to live with ourselves as a people. It too is the direct 
product of bad procedure. It has polluted the procedure of 
many congressional investigations. It involves a repudiation 
of a basic inalienable American right, namely, the presumption 
of innocence. It substitutes trial by accusation for trial by 
proof. It shifts the burden of proof on the issue of innocence 
or guilt to the shoulders of the accused. It denies those basic 
procedural guaranties of the courtroom such as the right to 
be confronted by those who testify against the accused, the 
right to the protection and advice of counsel, and the right to 
cross-examine those who testify against you, the right to make 
a full and complete statement and presentation of your side 
of the case. It has taken the form of a political weapon and 
it has struck political pay dirt. Get it out of your heads if you 
think smear tactics are not paying off in American politics 
today. Some great Americans have been defeated in elections 
in recent years by smear tactics and the Communist big-lie 
technique. The smearmongers are working in both political 
parties and the prey they are stalking is every liberal in 
American politics. I am confident that once the American 
people come to see that smear tactics in American politics 
not only violate the spirit and intent of the Bill of Rights of 
the American Constitution, but destroy freedom itself, they 
will repudiate at the ballot box such unethical political 
conduct. 

The last topic I want to mention in this speech on the sub- 
ject of ethical standards in Government is the relationship 
between ethical standards in Government and foreign policy. 
At first thought you may not see that a relationship exists, 
but I think it is a direct one. I think that underlying the whole 
issue of American foreign policy is a fundamental issue of 


» ethics and morality. It involves the question of our keeping 
faith with the spiritual values upon which our form of govern- 


ment is founded. It involves keeping faith with the great 
moral tenets of the religious principles which were woven 
into our Constitution as political principles as well. Ours is 
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a governmental system of self-government based upon a recog- 
nition of the dignity of the individual and the sacredness of 
human life. Let us not forget that our founding fathers were 
deeply religious people who appreciated the fact that man 
cannot live unto himself alone. Yet there are millions of 
people in our country who are victimizing themselves with 
the thought that we as a nation can live unto ourselves alone 
and that attitude is having a tremendous effect on national 
moral values related to the field of foreign policy. It is my 
view that the ethical standards not only of our Government, 
but of our people, will greatly suffer if the isolationist philoso- 
phy comes to dominate American foreign policy. It is a 
philosophy in which selfishness predominates, although the 
isolationist does not recognize it as such. It is a philosophy 
which is characterized by feelings of national antagonisms, 
nationality discrimination, and a sense of national superiority 
which is bound to arouse world-wide opposition. It is a denial 
of the spiritual teaching that we are our brother’s keeper and 
that the Golden Rule is just as sound a political principle 
to be applied in international policy as it is a principle of 
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guidance for individual conduct. Oh, yes. I know the reaction 
of the critic to my point of view is that it is too idealistic, 
but I respectfully suggest that the critics should refresh their 
memories of history and recall that the pages of history ar 
strewn with the wreckages of civilizations which sought to 
live unto themselves alone. 

Thus, in closing, I would suggest that if we are to meg 
the challenge of high ethical standards in government upon 
which the very survival of our democracy is so dependent, 
then we as individuals must develop and be true to a high 
code of personal ethics. It requires no prophet to point out 
that one cannot live with himself in happiness if he is unfaith. 
ful to the high ethical standards of his own conscience, 

I am confident that as members of this graduating class 
leave the halls of this great institution today and tackle the 
problems of living in the world of their chosen pursuits, they 
will also discover that their training here has prepared them 
to live with themselves, if they will be but true to themselves, 

My sincere good wishes and hearty congratulations to each 
one of you. 


The Survival of Our Nation 


OUR OBLIGATIONS AS CITIZENS 
By WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, United States Senator from California 
Delivered at a Republican campaign rally, Oakland, California, June 2, 1952 


fellow Californians, it is good to be here in my 

home community for this final campaign rally and 
to meet with so many of my boyhood friends, with early sup- 
porters of my first campaign for the State assembly 20 years 
ago this month and with both Democrats and Republicans 
who have given such wholehearted support to my present cam- 
paign for reelection to the Senate of the United States. 

At this late hour preceding the opening of the polls tomor- 
row morning, I prefer to talk about our obligations as citizens 
of a great Republic of free men and women rather than any 
personal appeal for support. What happens to any of us as 
individuals is secondary to the survival of our Nation as part 
of a free world of free men. 

When World War II came to an end 7 years ago there 
were less than 200,000,000 people behind the Communist iron 
curtain. Tonight as we are meeting here in Oakland there 
are over 800,000,000 human beings within the Communist 
orbit. An evil and a ruthless force has expanded its totalitarian 
power at the rate of almost 100,000,000 people a year. 

From the Elbe to the China Sea a series of events have 
been taking place that must cause concern to every responsible 
man and woman in the Nation. In my judgment the events in 
Paris, Berlin, Tokyo, and Koje Island are not isolated coin- 
cidences, but rather a well-planned testing out of the free 
world by Stalin’s agents overseas. 

This totalitarian power which threatens expanded aggres- 
sion is based on the violent overthrow of free governments, 
the destruction of religion, the instigation of class warfare, 
the liquidation of property rights, the assassination or execu- 
tion of constitutional leadership and the terrorizing of the 
people to make them the disciplined robots of a Communist 
dictatorship. 

Today the San Francisco’s People’s World, spokesman of 
the Communist Party line, had this to say in a front-page 
editorial, ““Knowland cannot be permitted to win both the 
Democratic and Republican nominations.” The people of 
California will give their answer when 4,500,000 are eligible 
to vote tomorrow. 


M R. Chairman, Mr. Mayor, Congressman Allen, and 


One way of showing our belief in our constitutional sys- 
tem is by voting tomorrow and in every election. At the polls, 
every voter is the equal of the highest magistrate in the land, 
When the individual has his ballot and the curtain drops 
behind his back, he is a free man in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

No political, labor, or business boss can intervene between 
the citizen of the United States and his vote when he stands 
alone in the voting booth with only his God and his conscience 
to guide him. Many have died that we might live to exercise 
this right of franchise and it is a heritage that must not be 
lightly abdicated. 

The stay-at-home vote could easily have changed the 1948 
presidential vote and brought an end 4 years earlier to an ad- 
ministration that subsequently entered the Korean war with- 
out requesting a declaration by Congress as provided for by 
the Constitution and has required men to fight and die while 
denying them the right to win. 

The people who failed to vote as much as those who did 
are responsible for the continuation of an administration 
which for 5 years followed the catastrophic “wait for the 
dust to settle” policy in China while looking upon the Chi- 
nese Communists as agrarian reformers and which ignored 
the clear signal of danger in the statement of Lenin many 
years ago that “the road to Paris is through Peking.” 

Regardless of the controversy which has swirled around 
his head, I believe that the American people owe an everlast- 
ing debt of gratitude to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Yet for 
advocating negotiations by the field commanders, with a clear 
warning that we would not in the future continue to tie the 
hands of our Armed Forces if a peace with honor was not 
reached in a reasonable period of time, General MacArthur 
was removed from his command. 

Substituted for his proposal was a State Department and 
United Nations political decision which has led to 11 months 
of stalemated farcical negotiations while the Communists built 
up their reinforcements, their artillery, and their motor trans- 
portation. Their air power has been built up to the point 
where they now threaten to take superiority in the air over 
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Korea away from us. Even tonight as we meet here American 
jet flyers in Korea are outnumbered by Communist jets on a 
ratio of better than 4 to 1. 

It was not for want of taxes from the American people or 
appropriations from the Congress that this great Nation of 
ours, pioneer in aviation and on VJ-day 7 years ago with the 
greatest. Air Force the world has ever known finds itself 
threatened by Korean and Chinese Communists using bor- 
rowed planes from the Soviet Union. It was the President 
himself who froze the funds for building up our air power 
in 1949 after they had been provided by the Congress. 

Our policies have been vacillating. We agreed to leaving 
Berlin as an island in a Soviet sea of territory and invited the 
extortion practiced upon us during the 1948 Berlin blockade 
and which threatens us again in 1952. Vienna was left in an 
equally vulnerable position by the executive branch of the 
Government. At a late date we began to close the door to 
communism in Europe while leaving it wide open in Asia. 

On May 28 of this year the President denounced the rulers 
of Russia as liars, as warmongers, and as mass kidnapers of 
children and adults on both sides of the iron curtain. He only 
told the American public what they had known through a 
free press and radio and as a result of Members of Congress 
breaking down the wall of silence surrounding the secret deals 
of Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam and subsequent suppressed 
events. 

Yet on June 11, 1948, at Eugene, Oreg., this same leader 
of our foreign policy said, “I got very well acquainted with 
Joe Stalin and I like ole Joe—he is a decent fellow.” Shades 
of Heartbreak Ridge and 108,000 Korean war casualties— 
are we not entitled as a great free Republic to more competent 
and less naive leadership than that? 

This administration in 7 years will have taken in more 
taxes and expended more money than all the administrations 
from George Washington through that of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The American people are entitled to a full accounting 
from an administration which has been in complete control 
of the executive branch through these fateful years. 

This administration which has seized our submerged lands 
and threatens our water resources under a doctrine of para- 
mount power shows its lack of proper constitutional concept 
of the Presidency of the United States by claiming inherent 
power to seize an industry without authority of law. By a 
6-to-3 vote the Supreme Court today denied such power 
exists. Had such action not been challenged it would have 
been the opening wedge for this or some future administra- 
tion seizing and socializing our entire economic system. If a 
business could have been seized under any such doctrine of 
executive power so could a labor union and that would be the 
road to totalitarianism which our founding fathers tried to 
protect us against. 

As long as I have a voice and a vote in the Senate of the 
United States, I shall oppose any such usurpation of power 
by any President of the United States, Democratic or 
Republican. 


We are weakened at home and abroad by an administration 
that no longer commands public confidence. We must put our 
own house in order without delay if we are to gain a peace 
with honor which we do not now have. A leadership of firm- 
ness and courage in the Theodore Roosevelt and Grover 
Cleveland tradition will have a better chance to impress the 
Kremlin than the vacillating policy that has encouraged our 
enemies and discouraged many of our friends. On several 
occasions off-the-cuff Presidential remarks such as that alleg- 
ing an ultimatum never delivered has even embarrassed our 
own State Department. 

Our domestic problems of higher taxes, economic controls, 
selective service demands on manpower, inflationary pressures 
on our economy, and lack of funds for great reclamation and 
flood-control projects because of the needs of desperate and 
threatened friends abroad will not, in my judgment, be 
cured until new leadership gives us what this administration 
lacks the capacity to furnish. 

Neither an individual nor a nation can buy friendship. It 
must be based on mutual respect and confidence. 

We must not spread ourselves too thin or over-extend our 
commitments. For if America should go down, we would 
take the whole free world down with us. 

Our help should go only to those willing to do their ut- 
most to help themselves and to those willing to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with us if Soviet aggression comes. 

I am fed up with our resources being given to those play- 
ing “‘footsie” with the Kremlin while waiting to see which way 
the struggle goes between the free world and the totalitarian. 

By the secret deal of Yalta, the executive branch of our 
Government gave to the Soviet Union that which was not 
ours to give. It was done without the knowledge or consent 
of the American people or of the Congress. It was a fateful 
meeting for millions of formerly free people of Poland and 
China, living and dead. Sitting as part of the American delega- 
tion was Alger Hiss. 

One of the first acts of the new Administration taking office 
next January 20th should be the repudiation of the Yalta 
executive agreement and a pledge to the American people 
that future negotiations with foreign powers will follow the 
Constitutional process requiring ratification by the Senate of 
the United States. 

To combat the destructive force of international commu- 
nism requires more than Armed Forces in the air, on the 
land and on the sea. It also requires a solvent Government 
and a sound national economy. But even this is not sufficient. 
We need to seek divine guidance as Washington and Lincoln 
did in other dark days of our Nation’s history and we need 
to dedicate ourselves to the American ideal of freedom with 
the pledge of the founders of our Nation as expressed in the 
concluding words of the Declaration of Independence when 
they said: “With a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


The Threshold of a New Age 


“BEFORE WE CAN ENTER THE ATOMIC AGE, WE MUST ACHIEVE PEACE” 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the keel-laying of the atomic submarine Nautilus, Groton, Connecticut, June 14, 1952 


Navy and distinguished guests, I am very glad to 
be here today in Groton, Conn. You see I got the 
right town this time. Somebody told me last week that this 


M‘ Chairman, Governor Lodge, Secretary of the 


ceremony was going to be held in New London, over on the 
other side of the river. I referred to that in a speech I made 
Saturday out in Missouri. Very shortly thereafter I was set 
right in no uncertain terms. 
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I am glad to see the people of Groton are proud of their 
home town; I know how they feel. I sometimes get pretty 
tired of Kansas City getting the credit for things that happen 
in Independence, Mo. I can understand why the people of 
Groton should be proud of what is happening here today. 
Today is Flag Day, the 175th anniversary of the adoption of 
the flag of the United States of America. Flag Day—175 
years ago the United Colonies, afterwards the United States, 
adopted the flag which flies over us today. 

In 1905, forty-seven years ago, I celebrated the Flag Day 
by joining the National Guard as a private. I became a cor- 
poral, a sergeant, a captain, a major and a colonel and finally 
the Commander in Chief of the whole works. 

As we celebrate this Flag Day it marks one of the most 
significant developments of our time. 

We are assembled here to lay the keel of a Navy submarine, 
the U. S. S. Nautilus. This ship will be something new in the 
world. She will be atomic-powered. Her engines will not burn 
oil, or coal. The heat in her boilers will be created by the 
same force that heats the sun—the energy released by atomic 
fission, the breaking-apart of the basic matter of the universe. 

Think what this means. 


First Atomic Boms 


Just seven years ago next month, down in New Mexico, 
our scientists released the energy of the atom in a gigantic 
explosion of incredibly destructive force. The desert at Alamo- 
gordo was lighted for seventy miles by a white light, brighter 
than the sun. 

That was a terrible moment, and a wonderful moment for 
mankind. It was a terrible moment because it heralded a new 
weapon of war, a new weapon of destruction more nearly 
absolute than anything ever known to man before. 

It was a wonderful moment because it opened up for all 
men enormous possibilities of peaceful progress, of industrial 
development and economic growth and better lives for human 
beings everywhere. 

In 1945, the whole world learned that the vast power of 
the atom could be put into a bomb. After the first shock and 
amazement, all men asked themselves: What is this awful 
new force? Can it be used only to destroy men, or can it be 
harnessed to help them? 

For seven years we have been working to find the answer. 
And now we have found it. This vessel is the forerunner of 
atomic-powered merchant ships and airplanes, of atomic power 
plants producing electricity for factories, farms and homes. 

The day that the propellers of this new submarine first bite 
into the water and drive her forward will be the most mo- 
mentous day in the field of atomic science since that first flash 
of light down in the desert seven years ago. 

Then we knew we had a bomb for war. Now we will have 
a working power plant for peace. 

The Nautilus will be able to move under the water at a 
speed of more than twenty knots. A few pounds of uranium 
will give her ample fuel to travel thousands of miles at top 
speed. She will be able to stay under water indefinitely. Her 
atomic engine will permit her to be completely free of the 
earth’s atmosphere. She will not even require a breathing 
tube to the surface. 

The military significance of this vessel is tremendous. The 
engine of the Nautilus will have as revolutionary an effect on 
the navies of the world as did the first ocean-going steamship 
120 years ago. 

But the peaceful significance of the Nautilus is even more 
breath-taking. When this ship has been built and operated, 
controllable atomic power will have been demonstrated on 
a substantial scale. 


I wish I could convey to everyone what a tremendous and 
wonderful thing has been accomplished. It is amazing what 
our scientists and engineers have done. Think what was jp. 
volved in creating the engine that will go into this submarine, 

New metals had to be produced. Wholly new processes for 
refining and using these metals had to be invented, tested and 
put into production. 

All sorts of new machinery had to be designed and built to 
specifications more rigid than anything ever attempted by 
American industry before. 


PROBLEMS SOLVED 


The whole complicated mechanism required to make atoms 
break apart had to be designed to fit into this vessel’s hull, 
Safety devices had to be worked out to protect the ship’s crew 
from harmful radiation. 

Special controls had to be developed so that the speed and 
intensity of atomic fission can be regulated instantly by the 
flick of a switch. And all this intricate mechanism had to be 
rugged enough to withstand combat shock from depth charges 
and from other attacks. 

The power plant that will go into this submarine is not just 
being planned on paper. The Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Navy have actually gone out and built a submarine hull 
on dry land at Arco, Idaho. They are putting into it a full- 
size, working engine, complete in all respects—the same kind 
of engine that will be used in this ship. 

That engine on dry land is almost complete right now, 
Soon they will start it running and give it the most thorough 
tests. And believe it or not, when they are through working 
with that model it will be perfectly possible to hitch it up to 
turn out electricity, like any other dry land power plant. 

All this has been accomplished in an amazingly short period 
of time. When it was started four years ago, most people 
thought it would take at least ten years, if it could be done at 
all. But one tough problem after another has been conquered 
in a fashion that seems almost miraculous, and the work has 
forged ahead. 


Power PLANT “Work oF THOUSANDS” 


Thousands of people have participated in designing, devel- 
oping and building the power plant of this ship. In the 
process, they have learned what it takes to put atomic energy 
to work. And they have learned how to work together to 
create useful atomic power. Men from the Navy and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, from Government and industry, 
from management and labor—all have worked and learned 
together. 

_Now the men and the management of the Electric Boat 
division are joining the team to carry forward this remark- 
able project. In view of the long record of good relations 
between your union and your company, I know you men and 
women will do your full part in leading us into the age of 
atomic power. 

_An engine to use in a ship under water is a very difficult 
kind of engine to design and make. But having done this 
difficult job, our scientists and engineers should not have too 
much trouble finding ways to build simpler and cheaper power 
plants in the future. Now I don’t want to be misunderstood. 
Widespread use of atomic power is still years away. But with 
this vessel we are making a giant stride ahead. 

It is a paradox that most of our progress toward the peace- 
ful application of atomic energy has come under the pressure 
of military necessity. 

We tackled the secret of the atom to build a bomb that 
could secure our military victory in World War II. 

We are building the first atomic engine to power this war- 
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ship, $0 she may help secure the seas against the danger of 
aggression. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


But we have no love for war. I hope and pray with all my 
heart that the day will never come again when we have to use 
the atomic bomb. I pray that this ship, this first atomic sub- 
marine, will never have an enemy to fight. I hope she will be 
tied up some day as a historic relic of a threat of war long 


assed. 

| know that all Americans will join with me in this. For 
we are a peaceful people, not a warlike people. We want 
peace and we work hard for peace. This is a great day for us, 
aday to celebrate—not because we are starting a new ship of 
war, but because we are making a great advance in the use 
of atomic energy for peace. We want atomic power to be a 
hoon to all men everywhere, not an instrument for their 
destruction. 

Today, we stand on the threshold of a new age of power. 
In ten short years, we have bridged the great gap between the 
frst discovery of a new source of power and its peaceful use. 
Never before in history has mankind made such rapid strides. 

Between the first application of steam by Hero of Alex- 
andria and the steam engine of James Watt lay almost two 
thousand years. Between Franklin’s experiments with elec- 
tricity and the first successful incandescent lamp there inter- 
vened almost a century and a half. 


DaiLty Use oF ATomM 


No man can foresee what breath-taking developments in 
atomic energy will take place in the next ten years. The power 
plant of the Nautilus may soon seem to us as crude and in- 
eficient as the steamboat of Robert Fulton. 

If we could devote a full share of our energies to the 
peaceful development of the atom, it should soon be possible 
to bring this new source of power into daily use. Self-con- 
tained power plants, able to run almost indefinitely without 
refueling, and capable of being moved from place to place, 
would be within reach of our industry, our transportation 
systems, our cities, and our farms. 

Such a possibility would revolutionize the technological 
basis of our civilization. It could provide the answer to the 
crying need for sources of power in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. It could mean industrial development for areas 
now held back because they have no supply of coal, or oil, or 
water power. It could set man free from servitude to geog- 
raphy and climate. 

And such a development would bring other unforeseeable 
benefits along with it. The use of radioactive materials in the 
detection and treatment of disease has already shown startling 
results. Such materials have also been used in remarkable 
research experiments in the development of foods and fibers. 
All these advances are still in the primitive stages of explora- 
tion. Nobody knows what marvels lie ahead of us. 

We stand on the threshold of a new age. But the question 
is: when shall we be allowed to enter it? 


‘THREAT OF WarR 


These great developments depend on the creation of a free 
and peaceful world. So long as there is the threat of conquest 
and war, we must devote the greater part of our scientific re- 
sources and of our budget to defense. So long as there is a 
danger from atomic weapons, we must apply the greater part 
of our fissionable materials to atomic defenses. Before we can 
enter the atomic age, we must achieve peace. 

_ That is our goal. That is what we are working for. That 
is why we have undertaken the great projects of collective 


defense, in the east and in the west. By building our defenses 
we are trying not only to make war impossible, but to turn 
the tide toward peace through agreement. 

Even as we build these defenses, we are seeking to find some 
way to reach peaceful settlement of the world’s differences. 
We have offered a plan in the United Nations for effective 
international control over atomic energy and for outlawing 
atomic weapons. We want an end to atomic armaments—and 
we want an end to every kind of armament—and we have 
never ceased to hope that the Soviet rulers might come to 
entertain the same desire and might join us in constructive 
measures for disarmament. 

But this they have not done. They have shown no willing- 
ness to work out honest, fair solutions for the problems of the 
world. Instead, they have sought to sow disruption and dis- 
trust among free countries; they have used threats and riots 
and bloodshed and outright aggression, in their attempt to 
expand their empire. 


NEED FOR STRENGTH 


They have left us no choice except to look to our own de- 
fenses. They have made us understand that only great strength 
to offset their own can keep the peace. That is why the free 
countries of the world have banded together for greater 
strength. We are building strength for security. And this 
ship Nautilus is a part of that great effort. She is designed to 
patrol the seas and thus protect our land. She is an answer to 
the threat of aggression in the world. 

Now I want to turn to a phase of this matter that cannot 
be ignored. That is the fact that atomic developments cost 
money—indeed, they are very expensive. Only a few weeks 
ago, I had to ask the Congress for an additional sum of more 
than $3,000,000,000 for expanding our atomic energy work. 
All national security programs are expensive and we might as 
well face up to it. 

I think the efforts that are being made to sell the American 
people on the idea that there is some cut-rate, bargain counter 
route to national security, but that route is a very dangerous 
one. The people of this country have faith and courage and 
patriotism enough to do what is required for our national 
survival. They are willing to do what is necessary even 
though the way may be long and hard. 

The difficulty is that the American people are getting all 
kinds of foolish advice from people who know better. This is 
a political year and politics does funny things to people who 
are seeking office, and I know from experience. 

Now the air is filled with promises to strengthen national 
security and to cut taxes all at the same time. I even heard 
the other day that somebody was talking about a forty billion 
dollar tax cut. That would leave us with only about half 
enough money to support our armed forces even if we didn’t 
spend a dollar for anything else. 

This passion for economy regardless of the consequences 
is raging in the Congress. That is where the greatest danger 
lies, because the Congress can wreck our chances for world 
peace if it takes the wrong kind of action. 

Very fortunately, there are many men in the Congress who 
recognize the serious danger that confronts our country and 
who are not yielding to political pressures for false economy. 
I hope and believe that there are enough of these men so that 
we will get through this election year session with our 
national defense reasonably intact. 

‘Two of the best of them, I want to say to you, are your two 
Senators from Connecticut. 

Brien McMahon has done so much to guide the develop- 
ment and control of atomic energy that people sometimes lose 
sight of all the other good work he does. But I want you to 
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know that he is doing as much—all across the board—to keep 
the United States on the right road. And is doing as much 
as any man in the Senate. 

And then there is Bill Benton. Bill is always on the right 
side of every tough fight that comes along. And the thing I 
admire about him most is his courage. He has stepped right 
up and tagged Joe McCarthy for what he is, when a lot of 
other people were running for cover—or were even doing a 
little sordid coattail riding. 

I want ‘o thank the people of Connecticut for sending men 
like this to the Senate. I hope you keep it up. 

We must have men in office who have the courage and the 
wisdom to choose the right course whether it is popular or not. 

We may have to live in a half-peace, half-war condition for 
a long time to come. We must lay our plans accordingly. If 
we are to maintain peace, we must be prepared to defeat 
aggression. And we must be prepared to make the long-term 
investment in national security that this requires. 

But clearly this does not mean we should pay attention only 
to military matters. Far from it. What we must do instead— 
what we are doing—is to make use of every opportunity we 
have to advance the arts of peace and respond to human needs. 

That is why this ceremony here today holds great hope for 
the future. We are here, in a true sense, pioneering to bring 
the world new advances. We are, at one and the same time, 
fortifying the cause of free men everywhere against aggression 


—— 


and taking a long stride toward the day when man can Teap 
the material benefits of the atom. 

But think how much more we could do if we were able ty 
devote all our atomic knowledge to peaceful purposes. 


Lies AND THREATS DECRIED 


If the attitude of the Kremlin should change, if the Sovie 
Union would cooperate in building a better world instead of 
standing in the way of all progress, think what vistas would 
open up. Think what could be done for the betterment o 
mankind with only a fraction of the money now going into 
military strength. 

No wonder men look with bewilderment and dismay at the 
bitter stream of lies and threats that comes from Moscow, No 
wonder millions of men, on both sides of the Lron Curtain, 
look to the Kremlin and ask, “when will they let us have 
peace?” 

For the people of the world know that men have within 
their reach today the means of a better life than they have 
had before. With the tools of modern science—of which the 
most marvelous can be this new thing, atomic energy—and 
with the ancient moral truths of religion and philosophy, map. 
kind can build a world in which poverty, hunger and war are 
banished once and for all. 

This is the vision we should keep before us as we strive on 
toward peace, justice, and freedom for all men. 


“Deterrent Force” 


GREAT RESPONSIBILITIES FACE YOU 
By THOMAS K. FINLETTER, Secretary of the Air Force, United States 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises U. 8. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. June 3, 1952 


ENERAL IRVING, distinguished guests, and gentle- 

men of the corps, this year’s graduating class of the 

Military Academy will carry particularly heavy re- 
sponsibilities. But you will have your rewards. Seldom has 
there been such an opportunity for service to your country as 
now. So, if your tasks will be heavy, you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that what you are doing is an indispensable 
part of your country’s effort at a time of one of our greatest 
crises. 

The classes that have immediately preceded you have paid 
a heavy cost; and the country pays tribute to their sacrifices. 
Let us pray that similar sacrifices will not be called on from 
you. But whether they are or not, you must realize, as I am 
sure that you do, that the country expects great things from 
you in her time of stress. 

From a strictly military point of view, your task will be 
more dificult than that of any of your predecessors. You 
receive your commissions and take up your work at a time 
when the greatest arms revolution in history is in progress. 
Often in the past there have been plateaus in the military art, 
times when the advances in weapons have been proceeding at 
a slow and evolutionary rate. But this is no slow and gradual 
evolution in which we now are. This is a time when the 
development in the striking power of weapons and, corre- 
spondingly, the changes in strategy and tactics are jumping 
forward by mutations, by leaps and bounds. It is your re- 
sponsibility to see to it that our strategy and tactics keep apace 
with the dazzling development of science as applied to the 
development of weapons. 

In your first years, you will not be dealing with the broader 
aspects of how we are to keep up with this arms revolution. 


You will be dealing with the weapons themselves, and that 
of itself is no small task. But during these early years you will 
have to be preparing yourself for the time when you will 
assume the greater responsibilities, when you will have to 
make the decisions which will determine whether or not our 
military thinking is keeping apace with the incredible advances 
in sciences and weapons. 

This will not be easy for you to do. There is a certain 
orthodoxy in all professions. Daring thinking does not always 
make a man popular. But daring thinking in a daring age is 
the only kind of thinking that is going to do the job. 

How you develop yourselves during the first years of 
service as officers will determine whether you will be good 
enough to handle the greater problems as you move to field 
grade and then to general rank. 

For as you leave West Point, your education in the broad 
sense will be only beginning. An education has failed if it 
has not put into the mind of the student the incontrovertible 
fact that he knows very little; for a man who thinks he knows 
has ceased to learn. What a good education, such as 4 years 
at West Point, must put in a man’s mind is the imperative 
and the urge to go on learning—learning not just the tech- 
niques of his job but the broader and thoughtful things that 
make a man really capable of the grand decisions. Your edu- 
cation will fail if it has not given you an insatiable urge 
to learn the broad things of this great civilization of ours— 
what is in the great books of the past, in the newspapers of 
today, in art and music and in philosophical thought. I have 
had the privilege of knowing many of the great military 
leaders of World War II, and it is no coincidence that the 
men who have had the great battle records are men of deep 
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interest in culture. The man who captured Cherbourg is 
likely to be—in fact he is—devoted to the great acts and 
culture of the west. 

There may seem to be no connection between the two 
talents, but I assure you that there is and that the great 
military leaders of World War II are case studies which 
prove the point. They prove, I think, that the commander 
who fails to see why a study of politics is indispensable to a 
study of war, or why an officer should know something about 
the origin and development and basic assumptions of his 
own society and of other societies will also fail to grasp the 
importance of his own job of military leadership. 

It is not enough, though, to drive on just with your intel- 

lectual education. You have been told for 4 years now, rightly, 
that you must be leaders. And the first requirement for leader- 
ship is character. This is again something that, though you 
may have it now, you must fight to keep and build in the 
years to come. 
’ When I was here recently at your sesquicentennial, one 
of the professors—an Academy graduate—told me that the 
toughtest job a graduate of the Academy has to face as he 
goes out in the world is the change in standards which he 
knows. At West Point honor is the prevalent standard. If you 
ask a man a question you are sure to get the truth in reply. 
You can count on integrity of speech and act. If a man says 
he is going to do something, you can be sure he is going to 
do his best to do it. And there are no concealed tricks in the 
relationship of men to men. But this is not, unfortunately, the 
way it always is in the world you will meet when you grad- 
uate. It will be hard to keep up your standards in an atmos- 
phere which is not too sympathetic to them. 

I imagine this will be the toughest problem you will face. 
And, again, as in the case of your intellectual education, the 
job will be to realize that these standards of honor will have 
to be fought for if you are to keep them. For standards are 
the sort of thing that go either up or down. They don’t go 
sideways. 

When I say that during your early years of service you 
will have to be preparing yourself for your future tasks I 
am not speaking of what you will have to do if the tragedy 
of war should come upon us. I am talking about the decisions 
of a military kind which are to take their part in the great 
and new foreign policy which this country is now embarked 
on. 

It is important to realize that the military aspects of our 
foreign policy are of the very highest importance. And it 
follows from this that if our foreign policy is to succeed, all 
parts of it and, so far as you are concerned, the military part 
of it must be done unusually well if we are to achieve our 
great objective. Let us look a moment at the nature of this 
foreign policy of ours and at the high military content in it; 
for you must understand clearly what we are trying to do 
if you are to play your part in doing it. 

; The fundamental purpose of our foreign policy is to estab- 
lish a world in which war will not exist—in which war and 
armaments, the things without which war is not possible, are 
controlled. . 

This keystone of our foreign policy, in a sense, has been 
forced upon us. In the past, the nature of armaments was 
such that war was a bearable institution. It is true that war 
often was the method whereby one nation blotted out another ; 
and usually the concentration on war led to the eventual de- 
struction of the victor as well as the vanquished. But within 
recent history—say within the last 500 years—wars have 
not necessarily meant the destruction of the nations which 
participated in them. Indeed, some nations have regarded war 
a a mere extension of foreign policy, and have so stated in 
their writings. They have said that war was the way to 
accomplish their destiny. 


And then, too, we passed through a phase, largely during 
the colonial period of the great powers and during the rule 
of the family dynasties in Europe, when war was a device for 
the expansion of the power of a vigorous nation. It is within 
the memory of all of us that well-meaning men have even 
spoken of such a thing as good wars and bad wars. 

I submit that all this is no longer tenable. The advances 
in science, and particularly the advances during the period 
from 1939 to date, have been at such a fantastically rapid 
rate that the great powers now have weapons so devastating 
in their nature that it is highly likely that both sides will 
destroy themselves, or at least the essence of their civilization, 
if they should ever go into all-out conflict. 

Necessity, therefore, has made it imperative that the prime 
objective of the foreign policy of this country be the doing 
away of the institution of war as such. But more than this, 
such is the wish of the American people. The American 
Nation was founded and built by people who wanted to get 
away from tyranny and from the constant bickerings of rival 
states and, protected by the peculiarly happy geographical 
location of this country, we have been able to do so from the 
birth of the Nation until the beginning of World War I— 
with the unhappy exception of the Civil War among our 
own people. 

So that when the United States was unwillingly driven 
into the two great World Wars of this century and reluctantly 
took up the role of world leadership, she did so with the firm 
determination to create a world of peace. 

It was a great American who insisted at the end of World 
War I that the nations should bind themselves together in an 
international organization to see to it that this dreadful thing 
should not happen again. It was under American leadership 
at the end of World War II that the successor to this inter- 
national organization—again with the same high ideals— 
was set up. 

Unfortunately the great powers of the world did not see 
eye to eye on this problem of peace. Now we are facing a time 
when the building up of American and free-world military 
power is an indispensable element of our policy. But still the 
keystone remains. It is still our prime purpose to create that 
world of peace which we sought at the end of World Wars I 
and II. The President of the United States has come back 
to this theme again and again. Not only did he take the 
leadership in the fall of 1945 in the great attempts to control 
the weapons of mass destruction, but, this effort failing, he 
reverted to it again in the fall of 1950 and the fall of 1951; 
and at this moment representatives of the United States are 
pushing forward in the United Nations to carry out his in- 
structions to seek this high ideal. 

This keystone policy of the President and of the American 
people is no fuzzy ideal. There is no nonsense in it. There 
is no thinking that we are going to get a world of peace by 
mere pieces of paper or, indeed, by anything less than what 
has been called a foolproof enforced system of disarmament in 
which no nation will have the physical power to break the 
covenant controlling arms. And so this country simultaneously 
with its efforts to get rid of the institution of war, is build- 
ing up a mighty military force, in concert with our friends 
of the free world, to make it clear to any possible enemy that 
he had better not take our desire for peace as being any evi- 
dence of any sign of weakness. 

Now the theory back of this military force we are building 
is of controlling importance. And, to come back to my original 
point, this theory must be understood by you, the future 
military leaders of America, if you are to do your military job. 

This military force is being built on the hope that it will 
never be used. Indeed, if it has to be used, it will have proven 
to be a failure. We often hear the phrase “deterrent force.” 
These are cold words and do not represent the intensity of 
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the ideal which is behind them. What we are trying to do 
is to have in being at all times a force so strong and capable of 
such immediate application of power that an enemy seeking 
war would look at it and say, “This is not a good thing 
to take on. It will hit us too hard if we take it on, and we 
wouldn’t be able to destroy it anyhow. I guess we had better 
not try it.” And back of this force is the ideal that if we 
keep it long enough and steadily enough, the world—even the 
most unlikely parts of it—will see that there is no go in 
trying to conquer by force and will come around to sanity 
and to this enforced foolproof system of disarmament of 
which the President spoke. 

The idea of having such a force is, as far as I know, 
unique in history. The nations in the past which believed 
that their military force should be used as an extension of their 
foreign policy—which is a euphemistic way of saying that it 
was a good thing to take other people’s land and property 
and lives by force—created powerful military establishments 
and they created them in time of peace; but they built their 
forces for the offense. They intended to use their force when- 
ever they chose to use it to destroy and rob their neighbors. 

Peacefully inclined peoples—that is, peoples whose civiliza- 
tion has advanced to the point where they had an understand- 
ing of what was decent and good in life—also had their 
armed forces. But they built them in a half-hearted way. 
They foresaw no Der Tag on which these forces would be 
used for the glorification of themselves. They therefore went 
about their military business with reluctance and inadequately. 
They built forces not strong enough to defeat an enemy, but 
merely forces which they hoped would be strong enough to 
buy time under which they could mobilize. 

The free nations were able to do this in the past—or at 
least to try to do it—because of the nature of the weapons 
which existed at the time. The French, in the early part of 
this century, and the British with their navy, did manage to 
create forces which were able to hold the German attack of 
1914 and to give the French and British nations, and even- 
tually the United States, time to mobilize their superior 
industrial potential. 

In 1939 this formula didn’t work very well. The Germans 
swept over all of France and were prevented from conquering 
Britain only by a magnificent last ditch air battle by the 
British. The weapons of 1940 made obsolete this old tech- 
nique of building only a delaying force back of which we 
would mobilize. The weapons of 1952 make any such strategy 
the same as national suicide. We of the free world therefore 
have built a new strategic concept—a concept of the deterrent 
force—a force which must be constantly alert, constantly 
ready to accept a time not of our own choosing on which to 
act; and constantly ready to inflict a blow so terrible that 
those who think about it will reach the decision I have men- 
tioned above—namely, that it would be a very poor idea 
to attack us. 

Perhaps these generalities may seem to you to be mere 
philosophy, but I have missed my whole point if I am not 
making clear that the nature of this general policy will have 
the most serious effect upon the plans which you will later 
be called upon to make in the preparation of your military 
establishment and that you cannot build a military establish- 
ment with wisdom unless you have debated fully and have 
understood the fundamental purpose of what you were doing. 

The nature of this deterrent force has great implications 
also in the fields which will not be your responsibility—in 
the political and economic areas. And here the military, 
political and economic considerations are interdependent. 

As a military matter, for example, if your great purpose 
is to deter a possible enemy from attacking, it follows that the 
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state of readiness of your military force must be on an eyen 
keel. It won’t do any good to have a force which is good for 
5 years and then soggy for the next 5; for the time of attack— 
by very definition—lies not with us but with those who might 
attack us. 

Certain important policies follow from this need for steadily 
maintained deterrent power. 

The first is that we must beware of great changes in milj- 
tary capabilities caused by new developments in science and 
in military art. It is quite possible that a technique or a 
weapon which was good for, say, 1954, might have lost much 
of its value by 1957 because of the coming in of some other 
technique or weapon. And we had better realize that we are 
not at all sure that it is we who will always have that new 
and better weapon. This will, as you come to make these 
decisions in the future, force upon you certain policies. One 
of them is, I believe, that you will insist on the quality of 
your Military Establishment as being more important than its 
quantity. 

You will meet with opposition on this point. You will 
have people who will say to you that numbers are the im- 
portant thing and, in the business of tanks and ships and 
airplanes, that you must freeze models, because only by freez- 
ing models will you get more of what is needed. But you 
may want to resist these pressures. You may feel—and | 
think you will be right in doing so—that it is much more 
important to keep ahead of the other fellow in the quality of 
the machines of war than it is to merely pile up a paper record 
of vast quantity. 

And then, too, it will not be possible for you to be oblivi- 
ous of the political scene. I am not suggesting that you should 
intervene in the political decisions. For there is a constitu- 
tional division of labor in the American system which is based 
on deep and wise concepts which have prevailed in free 
countries since the birth of freedom. But I am saying that for 
all of the division of labor as between military, political and 
economic matters, that there must be an understanding and 
a breadth of comprehension by each of the specialists as to 
the roles of the other. For this is, after all, a partnership of 
effort of America, and as full an understanding as possible 
by the political men of the economic and military considera- 
tions is necessary, as it is the other way around. 

This is a subtle point. 

It means that the military leader must have as full an 
understanding as possible of politics and economics and of the 
complicated problems of history and of national aspirations 
that form a part of them. It means also that there must be 
self-denial by each of the specialists with respect to the pri- 
mary responsibilities of the other. 

Let me give you an example of what I mean. It surely 
will not be your responsibility as future leaders of the armed 
services to decide what the fiscal policies of this country shall 
be. It will not be your responsibility to determine the tax 
policy, the Government bond policy, or the percentage of the 
national product that must go into the military effort or into 
any other effort. But it is, I think, your responsibility to be 
alert to these things, and the reason for it is a military one. 
It goes back to this point about continuity in the striking 
power of our force, to which I referred a moment ago. 

The people of this country will, I believe, support the 
kind of military force that I have been talking of, and they 
will support it for a very long time, provided that they 
believe that this force is being wisely and economically built 
and is property constructed with respect to the great task 
which it is supposed to fulfill. 

But I think that we might as well face up to it that this 
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country is by no means convinced at the moment that our 
military forces are being built and managed with proper 
eficiency- 

| think that much of this talk about waste which has filled 
the papers and the radio waves is exaggerated and in many 
instances incorrect. But I think also that we have a particu- 
larly difficult job in the military services to conduct our affairs 
with a deep regard for the burdens which an establishment 
of this size puts upon the people. We in the military services 
have no profit motive which imperatively drives us to efficient 
operation. We have, indeed, if anything, an opposite impulse, 
which is to constantly seek greater striking power. But here 
is where great wisdom is going to be required by the future 
leaders of our Military Establishment. You will have to per- 
suade the people of this country that you are conducting your 
aflairs with the very highest order of efficiency in relation to 
the dollars spent and in relation to the objective to be fol- 
lowed. This is going to require management and the most 
dificult kind of leadership. And the stakes will be very high. 
For if you fail to persuade the people of the very high order 
of your management and of your planning the great objective 
of this deterrent force may be destroyed. 

Similarly, too, in the political field. Military and political 
considerations crisscross in a kind of gray area. It is as impor- 
tant for you to understand the problems in the political area 
as it is for the leaders in our foreign policy to understand the 


facts of the Military Establishment and what it can do and 
what it cannot do. 

In short, the military leaders of the present and of the 
times to come must be multithreat people. They must stick to 
their last—to the military job. They must not interfere with 
the other fellow’s business, but they must understand his busi- 
ness and see to it that he understands theirs. These general- 
ities may sound easy, but they are not, for stated in other 
terms what they mean is that the graduates of our great 
academies are going to have to be the best the country can 
produce. They will have to be men of the widest type of cul- 
ture and, applied specifically to the next few years of your 
work, they will have to be men who are constantly striving 
to prepare themselves for these great responsibilities. 

Soon the Air Force will have its own academy. The neces- 
sary authorizing legislation should, and I believe will, be 
enacted in this Congress. The standards of the new academy 
will be those of its two great predecessors. In preparing for 
our academy we have considered many innovations; we are 
starting afresh and that is a good time to start new things. 
The more we look into the standards of West Point and 
Annapolis the more we become convinced that if we could 
create an air academy and could produce the results that the 
two older academies do, we could ask no better. 

You have had the best preparation you could get for the 
duties ahead of you. I wish you the best of luck and happiness 
in your careers. 


‘The Challenge to American Initiative” 


BASIC VALUES ARE IDEAS, NOT MONEY 
By JULIUS STULMAN, President, Stulman-Emrick Lumber Company, New Y ork, N.Y. 
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to forge from the present chaos that overshadows 

our lives a new structure that can bridge over the 
debris that ensnares us and keeps us from solving our common 
problems. In trying to come to grips with any of the major 
issues of our time we find ourselves trapped by inadequate 
and archaic viewpoints. We find ourselves bound to values 
which, though good and meaningful in themselves, within a 
limited framework are not sufficient for the broad complex 
dificulties of our age of crisis. At the same time we are bom- 
barded constantly by a host of ideologies and “isms” which 
proclaim that they are the custodians of the one sound 
economic system, the one true political structure. In short, 
we live in an age of transition and rapid change, an age, let 
us hope, of mew growth and human development, certainly 
an age of danger and decision. 

When men and women from various parts of the world 
come together, however quietly, to discuss how different 
peoples can work together for mutual advancement—then, 
already, that is something. Yet, I take it, we are not in- 
terested in holding just another discussion and exchanging 
pious hopes. It is our purpose to take a long, hard look at 
one of the most important and critical areas of our world— 
the Middle East and South Asia—to see whether we can 
come to understand something of its problems and to see 
whether we of the United States and of the West in general 
can establish the kind of effective partnership with those 
countries which could speed their general advancement. 

Such a partnership, I believe, is not only possible, but it 
is absolutely essential if there is to be peace and security and 
economic progress for both. The real question is how such 
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a partnership is to be brought about so as to ensure full 
mutual understanding and trust. 

That understanding, however, is possible only if we come 
to some common view of the nature of man and the nature 
of the universe around him. This is not to argue that we 
must have a uniform philosophy. That is at the bottom of 
the Communist, totalitarian approach to life. But behind our 
planning of technical cooperation, whether it is on a gov- 
ernment or private level, or both, there must lie some com- 
mon philosophic or spiritual assumptions. Otherwise, we shall 
never be able to communicate with each other; Otherwise 
no bridge of understanding between East and West can ever 
be built. 

When we stop to think about it, I believe, we shall dis- 
cover that there is nothing very difficult or obscure about 
those assumptions. They are for the most part common to all 
the great religions and they are increasingly confirmed in 
the objective findings of modern science. Here are some of 
the things I have in mind: 

1. That there is order in this universe; 

2. That man’s place in the universe requires of him 
something much more than mere animal satisfaction of his 
basic hungers, physical needs and desires; 

3. That no man lives alone, that we are in fact brothers 
one of another, that what happens to people anywhere is 
of consequence to people everywhere; 

4. That in social affairs as in the universe around us 
there is some inherent complusion to change, growth, devel- 
opment; that efforts to block an evolving growth can lead 
only to stagnation and ultimate revolutionary destruction; 

5. That men using their best thinking, guided by their 
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best spiritual insights, can find the way toward cooperation 
and mutual aid across the barriers of class, race, religion and 
nationality—and move ahead together. 

Now it may be, Mr. Chairman, that the things I have 
_ just said are strangely out of place in this gathering, on this 
day when we are chiefly concerned with the economic and 
technical problems of the under-developed countries of the 
Middle East and South Asia, and in relation to the topic I 
have been asked to discuss. But I have a stubborn conviction 
that they have a very basic pertinence. They relate to the 
fundamental question of why the Western nations should 
take an interest in the problems of the under-developed 
areas, why there should be such a program as Point Four, 
why a group of people from various parts of the world 
should come to Earlham College this week. 

Now, if our view of man is that he is merely a greedy, 
selfish animal; that his social, economic and political re- 
lations are governed by the law of the jungle; that wealth 
and well-being are limited commodities which he must grab 
for himself, then any aid program will be the object of 
dark suspicion. 

The trouble is that we are trapped by a false set of values, 
by an archaic and inadequate viewpoint. Though we have the 
tools, the skills, the knowledge, we cannot solve the problems 
we face because of our antiquated appraisals of man and 
of the spiritual, intellectual and material resources at his 
command. 

The truth is that we live in a world of such vastly ex- 
pandable wealth that it is now possible to raise relatively 
the living standards of people all over the world, without 
robbing or ‘taking away from anyone. The wealthier, tech- 
nically more advanced nations have a great responsibility to 
see that this is done. And not just as a way of buying allies. 
And not just as a gesture of noble, do-good philanthropy. 

We must extend economic aid to other countries because 
the future advancement of those countries has a direct bear- 
ing on our own growth and development. We cannot pro- 
gress, we cannot even maintain our present high level of 
achievement unless the other countries progress too. The help 
we extend to them will come back to us many times over. 

On the other hand, if we fail to help others when we 
could, we are setting things up for our own destruction. No 
person, no nation can live in isolated splendor in the midst 
of relatively great poverty and misery without inviting envy, 
resentment, antagonism and eventual enmity and war. 

These are considerations we should have to face were there 
no such things as a hostile, expansionist communism loose in 
the world. Communism does not create the challenge to the 
industrially advanced nations of the West. It simply adds 
intensity and sinister overtones to a challenge that was al- 
ready there, and seeks to exploit every situation for its own 
ends. 

What, precisely, is the nature of that challenge? 

A letter I received a short time ago from an Indian friend 
of mine throws some light on this question. 

“People from the West,” he wrote, “are unable to know 
why there is so much turmoil in these countries. In our 
country, cultural progress had the highest priority in the old 
days and the economic progress was a secondary one. On 
this background the impact of the West with all its em- 
phasis on material progress created a disturbance. 

“While production of wealth was very low with uneco- 
nomic and old methods, the distribution channels were never 
properly chalked out . . . In your country there has been 
more equitable distribution of the wealth produced. It is 
the trump card of your Private Enterprise System. But it 
was not so in these parts.” End of quotation. 
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Now, my Indian friend might well have gone much fy. 
ther in attributing to the West responsibility for the present 
upheavals in the Middle East and South Asia. On the ma. 
terial side, the rising standard of living of Westerners, with 
their inventions, gadgets and goods, now known to the 
masses of people in those areas, has had a profound effect jp 
shaking the people out of their previous indifference to 
physical conditions. They, or spokesmen for them, may stil], 
and with considerable justification, decry the materialism of 
the West. Yet the fact is that today large sections of the 
supposedly more spiritual East are in hot pursuit of the same 
sort of materialism with which the West has been altogether 
too much absorbed. 

In the realm of political and social ideas, the East has 
here also been stirred and torn apart by the West. The very 
idea of nationalism which is at the bottom of so much of 
the political excitement in the Middle East and Asia js 
borrowed directly from the earlier experiences and tradj- 
tions of the nationalist West. This nationalist upsurge, of 
course, is made more violent by long pent-up resentments and 
hatred against past and present overlords, but the inspiration 
to campaign for national self-determination certainly came 
in considerable measure out of the political ideas of Europe 
and America. Likewise in their efforts to build parliamentary 
democracies and to apply the doctrine of individual rights 
they have been copying the West. Even the dogmas of com- 
munism and socialism with which so many Asian groups have 
been flirting are Western importations. 

Years of colonial rule, years of import and export trade, 
years of sending selected young men and women to study 
in Britain, France, Germany and the United States, years 
of missionary activity—all of these experiences have helped 
to break the pattern of past cultures, the structure of ancient 
social orders. The West has shaken the East to its very 
foundations. It cannot walk away at this point in fear and 
disapproval. ‘The question is this: Can the West now help 
the East to find its way through this age of turmoil into 
an era of peace and stability and orderly progress? Unless 
we can, the worst is yet to come—for the countries of that 
area and for the West. 

By now, we have all been made at least dimly aware of 
the nature of the social and economic problems which bedevil 
the Middle East and South Asia: the poverty of the great 
masses of people, the excessive wealth of the very few, the 
feudal pattern of land-holding, the widespread illiteracy, the 
low level of industrial development. At the same time, we 
also should have become aware of the fact that the people of 
these areas are on the march, that they are determined to 
remake their lives into a more satisfying pattern, that they 
have the native intelligence and the potential skills to accom- 
plish great changes, and that they have been developing 
leaders of broad learning, deep insight, and profound de- 
votion. 

Looking at their problems from their viewpoint, it seems 
to me that they have four possible approaches toward finding 
the solutions they seek: 

One, they can retreat into nationalistic isolation, they 
can undertake to go it alone. They can commit themselves to 
a drastic policy of self-denial and out of their own slowly 
accumulating capital, with their own limited technicians and 
a few outsiders they may hire, they might gradually build 
toward a kind of economic self-sufficiency. 

Two, they could revert to some disguised form of coloni- 
alism, attaching themselves to a great Western power, grant- 
ing special concessions and privileges for the sake of securing 
foreign investments and technical assistance. 

Three, they could carry through a Communist-style rev- 
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lution and call forth a tremendous burst of energy which 
@ frequently accompanies such violent upheavals. Much 
that is evil in the old order would undoubtedly be swept 
away by such a revolution, some things that are good would 
be brought in. And, in the end, the revolution would carry 
ger into partnership with, or—we might say more accu- 
rately—domination by the Soviet Union which would be 
glad to supply abundant advice, some technical assistance, 
and expanding trade opportunities—but to the end of creat- 
ing a puppet-state nationalism. 

Four, these countries could work toward establishing a 
genuinely free partnership with the technically advanced 
countries of the West on the basis of friendship, trust, 
mutual aid, and full respect for the dignity of man 

The alternative of isolated, nationalistic self-sufficiency 
undoubtedly has great appeal to many of the people in 
that part of the world. They have had their fill of foreign 
influence and control. Many of them loathe and despise 
foreigners—all foreigners. And the great conflict between 
the Western powers and the Soviet Union makes them even 
more anxious to build walls around themselves. Yet the 
plain truth is that they do not have the wealth, the tools, the 
xills, and most of all, they do not have the time to build 
the new structure they seek on their own. Moreover, they 
have the lessons of the nationalistic failure of the West to 
warn them. Their salvation cannot lie in any program of 
national self-sufficiency but in a broader, more fruitful in- 
ternational cooperation. 

A revived colonialism, however disguised, is likewise not 
areal possibility. The people will not accept foreign domi- 
nation and control, and no government could long endure 
which attempted to sell itself into the hands of outsiders 
for however attractive a program of foreign aid. 

The alternative of Communist-revolution-plus-Soviet- 
domination is a much more real prospect. Local Communist 
minorities are active, vigorous, clever, and determined. Great 
masses of the people, including educated non-Communists 
who should know better, are indifferent to the dangers of 
communism. Yet any realistic reading of the history of 
Eastern Europe over the past seven years—Marshal Tito’s 
testimony is particularly instructive—will show how little 
teal help so-called under-developed countries can expect to 
receive from the Soviet dictatorship and how much they can 
expect to be exploited by it. From a Soviet alliance they can 
look forward to an even more ruthless imperial control than 
they have escaped from. 

The logic of all the facts leads to one clear conclusion: the 
industrial nations of the West offer the best possible hope 
for helping the under-developed countries to move ahead 
toward their social and economic aspirations. The West, and 
only the West, has the necessary surplus of capital, of tools, 
of skilled men. And for all our sins of the past toward the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, there is today in the West a 
deep and growing awareness of the kinship of all men and 
the necessity of our working together on a basis of equality 
and freedom for the common good. 

Assuming that the desirability of that partnership between 
the West and the countries of the Middle East and South 
Asia were generally recognized, there would still remain the 
problem of how best to formulate and organize it. Should 
it be on the basis of international treaties? Should it be 
founded on government-to-government loans and grants? 
Should it be built around a military alliance? Should it 
center around contracts with private individuals and cor- 
porations ? 

Some or all of these may very well be involved, yet at 
this point we might pause to ask ourselves just what it is 


we want to accomplish, what good we would seek, what evils 
would we try to avoid. Approached in that light, we might 
come to more meaningful answers than if we merely con- 
fined our thinking to the obvious and traditional. 

As to what we would avoid if we are to develop a har- 
monious cooperation between the West and the Middle East 
and Asia certain things are clear. We would want to shun all 
arrangements which would allow the more powerful nation 
to exploit the weaker partner. We would want to avoid set- 
ting up arrangements which can be manipulated for ex- 
cessive personal gain. We would seek to be protected from 
those situations which can be too easily twisted for political 
advantage, for special privilege, for corrupt profiteering. We 
would want that cooperation to be rooted in something more 
solid than a piece of legislation, a government grant or a 
civil service bureau. We would want, in short, to steer clear 
of any arrangements which would allow unfair special ad- 
vantages to any individual, group or nation, or which would 
block the proper development of people and resources for the 
greatest common good over the long sweep of time. 

Looked at from the other direction, the positive good we 
seek can also be sketched out within the frame of certain 
simple principles. The partnership between the West and 
the Middle East and Asia must, obviously, contribute to the 
welfare of both. It must also fit into the general framework 
of good relations with all nations. It must possess the flex- 
ibility which will call forth the greatest possible initiative 
and creative imagination. It should seek not just to produce 
minor shadows of the economic structures of the West but 
to apply the best scientific knowledge and technical skill 
available anywhere in the world to the problems of the 
under-developed countries. It should do more than merely 
exploit natural resources, or finance new factories: it should 
minister to the social and psychological needs of people who 
have been torn too long by doubts and fears, who yearn 
for some sense of identity with a great new cause that is 
going to build a better world and, at the same time, give to 
the individual an opportunity for personal self-development. 

As Dr. Charles Malik, Minister from Lebanon to the 
United States, pointed out in a recent magazine article, the 
unrest in the Middle East is not just a reflection of dis- 
content with poverty and industrial backwardness. It is also 
the expression of disillusion with the old values and the 
old goals and of a desire to make a commitment to some 
great new challenging idea around which a more just, a 
more enlightened, a more progressive society can be built. 

Now, applying these various tests to possible formulations 
of the partnership we have been discussing, where do we 
come out? Does a military alliance provide the answer? A 
military shield may be needed behind which to get on with 
the creative job that must be done, but military arrangements 
will in and of themselves solve none of these problems. 

Will government loans take care of the situation ? Capital 
investment in the under-developed nations is a most urgent 
need, but much more than money is required. 

Will trade pacts to increase the flow of goods provide the 
answer? It will be very much to the advantage of these 
nations to be able to buy and sell with the rest of the world 
on the most favored terms, yet the mere expansion of foreign 
trade will work no magic cure for the ills in question. 

What of Point Four? Already there are many thrilling 
accomplishments to the credit of Technical Cooperation in 
various under-developed countries around the world. Point 
Four is in its early stages of development. Many of our 
friends abroad, who pinned so much hope on the coming of 
Point Four, have already begun to express disappointment 
that more isn’t being done faster, and their words are echoed 
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by critics at home. But I am sure that we must be patient 
in judging an undertaking so revolutionary in its concept. 
And we must wait for the general public to gain a wider 
understanding of the purpose and significance of that pro- 
gram than they now have. It is coming along—as you have 
already heard this morning. It has great possibilities for good. 
Yet even Point Four, excellent though its intentions are— 
and regardless of how well it may be administered—does not 
and cannot fully come to grips with the complex of social, 
economic, psychological, and political problems which dis- 
turb the countries of Asia. 

Let us be honest: So far, there does not seem to be any 
comprehensive program, any dynamic movement which can 
really challenge communism in the terms and on the ground 
where it most needs to be challenged if its sinister threat in 
the under-developed countries is to be met and hurled back. 
Communism comes to the people of these areas in the guise of 
many of their finest dreams, speaking the words of their 
long-suppressed aspirations. It pretends at first to be a move- 
ment for national independence. It poses as nothing more 
than a noble crusade for education, more food, a higher 
standard of living. It presents itself as a campaign against 
special privilege and social injustice. It whips up hatred 
against a variety of scape-goats—sometimes racial, sometimes 
religious, and most frequently the Western foreigners; and 
it shifts the scape-goats, on whom the ills and failures of the 
past and the present are blamed, without regard to contra- 
dictions, and depending on what group is being addressed 
at the moment. But most of all, communism talks to the 
people of Asia in terms of a great compelling pseudo-religi- 
ous faith which is destined to sweep all before it and which 
calls for all brave and creative souls to join the “wave of 
the future” which will remake the world. 

That kind of typhoon we shall not turn back by a patch- 
work bamboo screen of military pacts, loans, trade agree- 
ments, propaganda and technical advice. What is required, 
I believe, is the integrated use of our best thinking and our 
best skills from many different fields to plot out the best, 
most effective development of an orderly program of social 
adjustment. We do not need another crack-pot to give birth 
to another “ism.” But are we to believe that with all the 
scientific knowledge, all the economic understanding, all the 
political wisdom, all the spiritual insight available to us in 
the free world, both East and West, that we cannot outline 
a program which will solve our problems and which by its 
deeds will provide a convincing answer to the mumbo-jumbo 
of “Marxist-Leninist-Stalinism”’ ? 

As of today there is no neatly defined program, faith, or 
ideology which the free nations can point to as representing 
what they stand for. For one thing, they differ widely among 
themselves. For another, they use different words, and they 
apply different meanings to the same word. Moreover many 
of them have come to take a very pragmatic approach to all 
social problems and they have been able to do their social 
experimenting on a piece-meal basis. Neither economic neces- 
sity nor political upheavals have required them to remake 
their whole pattern of life in accord with some specific faith 
or ideology. Judged in terms of accomplishment, in terms 
of human welfare, that non-doctrinaire approach has worked 
remarkably well, particularly in the United States. But 
how are we to explain these things to nations in upheaval, to 
peoples looking for a specific pattern by which they can 
escape from their difficulties ? 

If I had to coin a phrase to describe what it is that we 
have to offer the world in the realm of social ideas, I would 
say that it is the doctrine of “integrated evolution.” By this 
I mean that there is a wholeness to life and a unity to man’s 


knowledge and a potentional harmony and cooperation x 
the basis of human relations.. There is the real Possibility 
of mutual aid among all groups in society; there can be a 
working together in such a way that everybody gains anj 
nobody loses. 

I also mean that in dealing with human problems the eyo. 
lutionary approach will get us farther, faster and more 
securely than the capricious revolutionary approach. But on 
the whole, we must recognize that processes of growth a 
development are taking place, must be allowed to take Place 
at all times. To oppose revolutionary forces by mere te. 
pression is simply to try to cap the volcano, to tie down the 
pressure valve. That is what feudal elements in Asia haye 
been trying to do for many years. They won’t be able tp 
keep the pressure value tied down and we of the West mus 
not deceive ourselves into thinking that if we only threw ip 
a little additional weight we could make sure that the valye 
stayed tied down. Instead, the challenge to us is to show 
how the potentially revolutionary pressures can be directed 
into the creative channels of progressive development. 

What is needed is an instrument through which the bes 
skills, abilities and thinking of both Westerners and Asians 
can be brought to bear upon the problems to be solved. That 
kind of integrated cooperation, to the degree required, will 
not be called forth through government and political action, 
Nor will it be called forth just on the basis of a search for 
private profits. 

I am convinced that we shall have to create some new pat: 
tern of international cooperation, with the flexibility and the 
boldness and the practicality of private enterprise, coupled 
with the sense of social responsibility of government at its 
best. We shall have to create new organizations and institu- 
tions that can meet the test. 

One approach toward this goal, as I visualize it, can be 

described as follows: 
Suppose that a group of concerned and competent people 
in the Western world and a group of concerned leaders in 
Syria should come together and say quite simply: We want 
to do something effective about a variety of the major prob- 
lems now facing Syria and to speed its social and economic 
development. How would they go about it? 

Almost certainly one of the first things they would do 
would be to make a comprehensive survey of that country. 
They would propose to choose from among themselves and 
to recruit from the outside, top quality experts in such fields 
as health, agriculture, economics, industry, engineering, 
geology and merchandising to gather the facts and prepare a 
series of reports. Perhaps they would include some social 
anthropologists, psychologists, and political scientists to ana 
lyze the general human and social problems. When they got 
through they should be in a position to discuss the affairs of 
Syria on the basis of actual knowledge of every resource 
rather than on guess work. 

Now, to be sure, in some degree, many such surveys have 
been made of many countries. Many factual reports have 
been filed away and forgotten. 

But suppose that the group interested in Syria set itself 
up as a continuing body, designed not just to gather facts, 
but to analyze their implications from an over-all viewpoint, 
and to plan an integrated program of action and to settle 
down to work through the years at executing that program. 
If that were the goal, how might they organize themselves 
and their work? 

I can imagine that they might set up an organization, 
call it, a Syrian Institute, with perhaps one hundred men- 
bers. Let us suppose they decided that although this was to 
be a national body, it should have an international flavor 
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ind significance. They agreed that fifty members should be 
Gprians, fifty should be drawn from various corners of the 
world. These men and women would be selected from 
among the finest representatives of their professions, aca- 
jemic disciplines and occupations: doctors, engineers, busi- 
nesmen, philosophers, economists, scientists. They would be 
chosen without regard to color, race, or religion. They 
would not be picked to pay off any political debt or to grant 
ome personal favor, but solely because of the competence 
they had in their hands and brains, and a sense of concern 
and devotion in their hearts. They would be adequately but 
not extravagantly paid and they would come to this work 
on leave from their regular jobs for terms of from, say, one 
to five years. Some, of course, might make the Institute 
program their life career, but would not be permitted to ac- 
quire an entrenched position of control. 

Together they would form a cooperative brain, a giant 
working team. As such a team, combining talents from many 
felds of learning and experience and practical skills, they 
could arrive at an integrated view of the problems that came 
before them. With that integrated view of things, what 
would they do? 

They would not just write reports and file them away. 
The heart of their job would be to educate the people as 
to what should be done and to stimulate the government, 
business concerns and private individuals to do what was 
required to meet the needs of a given situation, first to utilize 
local resources for the benefit of Syria, but ultimately reach- 
ing out to contribute their knowledge and skills in aid to 
other countries. The Institute would be a combination of 
research association, educational organization, and business 
management corporation. 

One of its functions would be to make sure that there was 
a constant flow of the best scientific information available 
anywhere in the world into the hands of the people of Syria 
who could use that information for the nation’s welfare. It 
would sponsor local research projects on the use of local 
resources. It might well cooperate with the various educa- 
tional and agricultural agencies to organize intensive pro- 
grams of village education to teach farmers and their families 
hw to apply more up-to-date techniques and knowledge 
than they had been using on such basic tasks as plowing, 
insect control and home crafts. For modest fees it would 
provide advisory services to businesses to enable them to 
operate more efficiently and to broaden their distribution. 
It would be constantly searching for and pointing out to 
people with private means and to the government opportu- 
nities for productive investment. In time, out of its own 
patent holdings, and again on a management fee consulting 
basis, it should license manufacturers to make new products. 
In general it ought to operate as a catalytic agent in the 
whole area of production and distribution. 

Such an Institute would need an initial capital fund, pref- 
erably to be raised from private gifts and foundation grants. 
But it should operate on a self-supporting, though nonprofit 
basis. It might undertake specific tasks, for fee, at the re- 
quest of the government or of private business, but it should 
exercise great care to maintain its independence and to oper- 
ate on the basis of disinterested public service within the 
laws of the country. It should not have its fortunes made 
subject to the whims of parliamentary appropriation com- 
mittees or the narrow calculations of corporate stockholders. 
It would by definition be engaged in widely diversified oper- 
ations and it should seek to make as many of those operations 
self-supporting as possible. 

he strength of the Institute would not be in the money 
that might be available to it, but in the ideas it would col- 


lect, develop and transmit to the people. The point we have 
to understand in this connection, and in economics generally, 
is that the basic values are not money but ideas. 

Speaking recently of American aid to under-privileged 
countries, Mr. Justice William O. Douglas said: “Let’s put 
our ideas behind it, foreign aid and a few of our dollars. 
The strange thing is that if you’ve got some good ideas, you 
don’t need much financing. It is the lousy idea that requires 
a lot of money.” 

As a businessman I go along with that doctrine one’ hun- 
dred percent. The best, the most profitable enterprises I 
have had any connection with have been those that were 
founded primarily upon a good idea, not upon a big initial 
capital investment. The ability to create wealth, incidentally, 
is the ability to see new value relationships, to be able to see 
how an old situation can be rearranged to bring out values 
previously overlooked or inadequately used. 

The story of the oil industry, just to take a quick illustra- 
tion, is an example of the growth of man’s understanding of 
what constituted the value of that particular natural re- 
source. Found seeping out of the ground, it at first had very 
limited uses: for lighting and cooking. As our scientific 
knowledge increased we found more and more uses for this 
dark, sticky substance. We have built a whole motor age 
upon it. We have revolutionized transportation and many 
other industries with it. Almost every day the chemists, prob- 
ing its molecular structure, are discovering new values, cre- 
ating new uses and new wealth out of oil. 

And note, too, how our ideas have changed about where 
and how you find oil. At first oil came from surface seepage. 
Then men bored shallow wells where such seepage occurred. 
Then the prospectors drilled in topography which looked 
like areas where oil had been previously found. Deep wells 
followed shallow wells. Eventually somebody got the idea 
of drilling down into the coastal shelf offshore and now 
vast quantities of oil are pumped up from petroleum deposits 
buried beneath the ocean floor. Today we are just begin- 
ning to extract the oil that can be squeezed from mountains 
of shale previously thought to be of no account. 

Now the point is that the oil was there, in all of these 
different places, all the time. The physical laws which 
govern the uses of oil existed all the time. What changed ? 
Ideas. Something which was hidden beneath the desert 
sands of Arabia and the tidewater of the Texas coast became 
immensely valuable—because of ideas. 

I do not know Syria, but I am as sure of this as I am of 
anything I do know: that Syria has locked within its ma- 
terial and human resources the stuff from which great, new 
undreamed-of values can be created, which can lift the stand- 
ards of living of the people to levels they have never thought 
possible. What is needed there, as throughout the world, is 
the concentrated integrated application of the kind of think- 
ing which can appraise and release those hidden values and 
in a reference frame of the entire world, not within the 
reference frame of one individual, one business or one nation. 
The Institute approach I am suggesting could organize and 
harness that sort of thinking. 

Let me give some illustrations from a couple of countries 
I happen to know something about. As a lumberman I have 
from time to time imported large quantities of a certain 
wood from Brazil. Cut and shipped as ordinary lumber, it 
brings to Brazil, let us say $100. per unit. The American 
manufacturer who buys that lumber sells an end product 
that raises the value of that wood to perhaps $500. per unit. 
Why should Brazil not spend perhaps $20 per unit in carry- 
ing that lumber through one or two stages of production so 
that the local return for a semi-finished product sold in the 
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United States might be, say, $250. instead of $100. Is it 
lack of capital? Lack of technical know-how? No, abso- 
lutely not. The modest amount of capital needed to produce 
the semi-finished product I have in mind could be secured 
without the slighest difficulty. The technical skill to carry 
through the mechanical operation is already available or can 
be quickly developed. What is lacking is simply knowledge 
of the facts, an understanding of where the values lie, and 
an idea of how to go about bringing out those hidden values. 
A private businessman in America or Brazil may stumble on 
to this possibility some day and for his own profit develop it. 
But what if there were in existence in Brazil an Institute 
such as I am proposing which would be constantly looking 
for these hidden values, and which could be constantly study- 
ing the resources of Brazil in relation to the overall world 
market and which could get that sort of thing started. 

The value of oil in Arabia cannot be determined just in 
relation to what its use may be to the people of Arabia but 
in terms of what its value is to an airline in South Africa or 
a shipping company in Norway or a plastics manufacturer in 
Australia. The value of Brazilian lumber should not be 
thought of just in terms of what a Rio house builder will 
pay for it cut in certain lengths, but it must be considered 
also in terms of what it may be worth to a furniture manu- 
facturer in Britain or the United States. 

Let me give another illustration from another country. 
Last year I spent some time in India. One of the places 1 
visited was a refugee camp at Faridabad, a vast, sprawling 
community of people who had lost practically everything they 
had owned at the time they were expelled from the territory 
now incorporated into Pakistan. (Similar sad refugee com- 
munities exist in Pakistan, composed of Muslims who had 
to abandon their homes in India.) 

At Faridabad I was shown a new building of which the 
people were very proud. It was a little button factory 
started by one of the refugees who had been a manufacturer. 
After much effort they had got together the equipment and 
the capital to start the production of buttons again. Jobs 
were to be provided for men who would otherwise be idle. 
People were thrilled and excited over this rising up of new 
economic life from the ashes. But there was something also 
sad and tragic about it all, as I heard their story. 

The button man, in the old days, had used a certain nut 
he imported from North Africa as his basic raw material. 
So Faridabad was importing this same nut from North 
Africa. His production centered around a certain lathe-type 
of operation which spoiled about one button for every two 
usable ones. This was the way he had done things before, 
this was the way things were done at Faridabad. Sales would 
be handled through the usual domestic trade channels. 

Not as anyone who pretends to know a.thing in the world 
about buttons, but just as a man with some general business 
knowledge and experience, I asked myself how this enter- 
prise might have been set up to produce the maximum bene- 
fits to the people concerned. Assuming that they wanted to 
make buttons in the first place, they might well have under- 
taken to research the potential markets for buttons and to 
inventory their own skills and locally available raw materials. 
I very much doubt that they would have found that the 
high-wastage, lathe-production of buttons from a North 
African nut would bring them the greatest returns. If they 
had had the benefit of skilled research and management 
counselling, I can imagine they might have found that a 
finely carved, high-quality button from local wood, perhaps 
from otherwise wasted tree roots, and designed for sale in 
the department stores of Europe and America, would have 
brought them the greatest rewards. That kind of raw ma- 


terial is locally available, and so are the hand skills. On th. 
world market those hand skills could produce a premiyy 
product. Then suppose they took their profit from the luxury 
hand-made buttons and invested in the most modern my. 
chinery with which to stamp out or extrude a really cheap 
processed button for mass distribution around Asia. It might 
just have happened that way. 

In any case, they obviously needed the aid of some clea. 
ing-house of knowledge and experience to carry through their 
project most effectively. The Institute approach I have been 
outlining should function in such a way as to provide jug 
that kind of assistance. 

Such an institution should ask for no grant of govern. 
ment power, no monopoly position, no special privilege, |; 
would require no new legislation to begin operation, jt 
would not be dependent upon the carrying out of some grand 
new social or political philosophy, it would not have to wait 
on the “coming of the revolution.” It could start with men 
and governments and economic arrangements where they 
are now. It could be helped along by whatever the United 
States does with its Point Four program or the British do 
with their similar Colombo Plan, but it would not tie jts 
operations to great government appropriations. 

In its relation with private investment, particularly jp. 
vestment by foreign capital, the Institute ought to set cer- 
tain standards which any enterprise would have to meet if 
it were to have the benefit of the Institute’s cooperation. It 
ought to try to direct its efforts to help attack the chronic 
problem of distribution, in terms of lowering prices, increas- 
ing production and broadening the market. It should not be 
interested in helping some person or corporation in a favored 
position merely to maintain a hold on a secure source of 
profits without regard for the broader social consequences. 

If such an approach has merit in Syria, it ought to have 
merit in India and Iran and Egypt and other countries push- 
ing ahead with great dreams for social and economic ad- 
vancement. There is no reason why such institutes could 
not come to function in all of these countries, and along the 
way there ought to be established some co-ordinating World 
Institute which could funnel scientific, economic and techni- 
cal information into all the areas at work on such programs. 

The problems, the difficulties, the objections which can be 
raised I can easily predict. I know that I am talking in 
terms that many will think are grandiose. I have no illusions 
about the barriers to public acceptance of a new idea, or the 
difficulties of administration. 

But at the same time, I have no illusion about the threat 
to human survival which faces us in this age of crisis. We 
are in a race between bold thinking and effective action on 
the one hand and chaos and destruction on the other. The 
urgency of our predicament cannot be escaped. We shall 
either find ways of working together in an interdependent 
world for the common good or we shall tear our world apart 
in an orgy of revolutions and wars. 

In this situation government action is of course basic. But 
something more than the cold hand of government is needed. 
Loans and pacts and alliances are not enough. Propaganda 
speeches and broadcasts are not enough. Private investment 
is not enough. We need a living instrument through which 
to symbolize and channel an active, mutual aid cooperation 
between the West and the countries of the Middle East and 
South Asia. We need a symbol and an instrument which can 
have universal acceptance, which threatens no one, pressures 
no one, but undertakes to help everyone—an integrated evo 
lutionary program. 

The World Institute approach I have proposed would be 
activated by that spirit, would be guided by that thinking. 
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What I have tried to spell out here today is not just an 
ofi-the-cuff idea. It is the result of long years of thinking 
and study about this question of how we in the industrially 
,dvanced West can most effectively help other countries 
make the technological and social advances we have made in 
the past—and avoid some of our failures. And it also grows 
gut of a deep conviction that unless we do share those ad- 
yances we are blocked from going on to the next stage in 
gur own development and may well be forced into a decline 
fom our present position. ‘his proposal, though worked 
gut in considerably greater detail than I have presented here 
today, has never been pushed. 

Now, however, the time has come when I am challenged 
to establish this program or place it in the hands of those 
who will make vigorous efforts to carry it out. 

We ought to know by now that there are definite limits 
to what the West can do through government action in that 


part of the world, tied up as every government program is 
with issues of foreign policy and local reactions to those 
issues. We ought to know also the limitations to traditional 
private investment in an era in which nationalistic suspicions 
are flourishing and the hostility to “foreign interests” has 
reached a new peak. 

Our only hope in the long run, I believe, is to be found 
in an effort to establish a partnership which is open and 
clean and clear, which operates on a functional level in direct 
contact with the people, which maintains the freedom and 
flexibility of free enterprise but with a social concern that 
places it above all honest suspicion. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have not referred directly to 
the subject you assigned me, “The Challenge to American 
Free Enterprise in the Middle East and South Asia.” his 
is the challenge as I see it, and not just to Americans, but 
to free men everywhere. 


Liberty, Authority and Religion 
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of the graves of our heroic dead, we stand here this 

May morning. We have come to conduct a memorial 
service. Five thousand miles from here stars cast their cold 
light upon another grave, another memorial. The huge pile 
of masonry that bears up the body of Lenin towers over the 
buildings of Moscow. Around this shrine other men will 
walk. On days such as this they will gather there. Amid 
parades and pomp and fanfare, salvos of artillery will crash 
against the sky, wreaths will be laid. Speeches will echo in 
the square. But no word will be spoken of God. No mass will 
be offered there; no hands joined in prayer. 

The contrast between these two scenes, a national memo- 
rial service charged with religious significance and a national 
memorial service bereft of all religion, is not a mere contrast 
of customs. It is a contrast of two political philosophies. For 
us, religion is so basic to our political life that a great civic 
event is unthinkable without religion as its heart, its central 
theme. We are not only a people deeply religious in our in- 
dividual lives but a people who realize the absolute necessity 
of religion to preserve the life of the body politic which is 
America. We know religion alone can solve the basic problem 
in political life. 

What precisely is this problem in political life which we 
call basic? Perhaps it may help our understanding of it if we 
eliminate the problems on two levels of political life in which 
religion and the church have no direct interest. 

When we speak of politics or political life what first comes 
to mind are the rivalries of political parties within the fabric 
of a commonly accepted form of national government. Many 
and diverse are the problems that here confront the practical 
politician and the people and even more numerous and varied 
the solutions which can be offered. Tariffs, fiscal policies, 
natural resources, foreign relations—all give rise to a bewil- 
dering variety of particular questions. With most of these 
religion has little or no part. This phase of political life is 
fundamentally secular, not in the sense of being inimical to 
religion, nor in the sense that particular solutions are not 
within the great domain of morality which religion alone can 
safeguard, but in the sense that religion does not provide 
direct answers to the burning questions on this level of 
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political life. In the words of one of the greatest of modern 
popes, when neither of two contending political parties offer 
menace to the sacred character of civil authority itself the 
church must “hold herself apart from all strife of rivalry 
and continue to pursue her work for the common good, em- 
bracing all in her maternal love” (Leo XIII, Cum Multa, 
December 18, 1882, A. S. S. XV, 242). 

The second meaning of political life is far more profound 
than that which signifies the contentions of political parties. 
On this level we have the contentions between various systems 
of government—democracy, aristocratic obligarchy, monarchy. 
Yet here, too, religion has no direct role to play. Whatever 
form of government may best suit the particular economic, 
cultural, and historical life of a given people is a purely civic 
question to which religion offers no answer. The church has 
flourished under several forms of government and the attempt 
to aline her with any partilcular kind has been called by one 
of the supreme pontiffs “an immoderate abuse of religion” 
(Leo XIII, Sapientiae Christianae, January 10, 1890, A. S. S. 
XXII, 396). For us Americans as Catholics the democratic 
republic to which we owe our complete and unwavering 
allegiance is a good government. For us Catholics as Ameri- 
cans it is the best government. But among all the forms of 
government conceivable religion will not decide which is the 
better. That decision depends upon the genius of a particular 
people in a particular environment—upon factors other than 
religion. ‘““The Church does not consider as her affair what 
form of government a people may choose or by what in- 
stitutions the civil government of nations is conducted. Of the 
different types of government there is none which the church 
does not approve, provided it be not destructive of religion 
or of moral discipline” (Leo XIII, Sapientiae Christianae, 
January 10, 1890, A. S. S. XXII, 396). 

What then is this fundamental problem in political life to 
which religion alone provides the answer? 

Beneath the shifting sands of party rivalries, underlying 
every form of government is the profound principle of na- 
tional life, the principle that makes one nation of many 
persons. This principle directs the members of a particular 
civil society to the purpose of all civil society. It welds their 
several actions into one activity. It insures an orderly sur- 
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rounding and provides all the environmental conditions where- 
in each member can work out his legitimate material and 
spiritual goals. This principle is absolutely necessary for 
unity. Without it a nation is either united by brute force or 
it is an anarchic chaos—no nation at all. The principle of 
which we speak is the principle of authority, the right to 
command. Authority is the basic principle from which every 
state derives its unity and its life—and authority cannot exist 
without religion. 

When our Divine Lord stood before the tribunal of 
Pontius Pilate, He spoke a word which should ring in the 
ears of every ruler and every subject to the end of time: 
“Thou shouldst have no authority over Me were it not given 
thee from above.” This is the truth that religion and religion 
alone can proclaim and inculcate and defend—all authority 
is from God, a sacred and a holy thing. 

Without this realization which religion insures, and hence 
without religion, authority degenerates into tyranny. He who 
will not have God for a master must accept man as a master. 
Religion alone tells us that the authority of civil society is 
based upon the natural and ennobling subjection of the crea- 
ture to his Creator. When we obey legitimate authority we 
obey God Himself who is the author of civil society. We 
perform an act of religion. Without this realization which 
religion gives, what motive is left us for the acceptance of 
authority? Fear of the police power of the state? But that is 
slavery and the reverse side of the coin of slavery is tyranny. 
Expediency? But expediency, enlightened self-interest is a 
weak motive. It can rarely inspire the daily sacrifice which 
obedience to lawful authority entails. It can never inspire the 
supreme sacrifice which those who lie all around us have 
made. The history of nations and reason itself teach us that 
where the higher motive of reverence for divine authority in 
the authority of the state fails only the fear and terror inspired 
by tyranny can substitute. 

Without religion, authority tends to corrupt those who 
wield it. Absolute power was never intended for finite beings 
and without religion, without the realization of a higher 
authority from which all power is derived and to which even 
the rulers must bow, the one who wields authority wields 
absolute, unlimited power. With what infinite pains did not 
our founding fathers endeavor to frame a government in 
which an exquisitely adjusted system of checks and balances 
should prevent any man or small group of men from seizing 
this absolute unfettered power. Yet all these carefully drawn 
plans are utterly futile, so many scrawls on so many scraps 
of paper, without the one really effective check, the one really 
perfect balance which lies in the acceptance of divine power 
over the administrators of divine authority. 

Without religion, without its teaching and its potent in- 
fluence, authority corrupts subject and ruler. The man who 
bows to another human being as to a last source of authority 
degrades himself and loses his dignity as a person created 
equal with other men. The man who wields authority as if 
it were his absolute possession becomes an evil tyrant for it 
is the ironic law of the universe that he who begins to play 
at being a god ends by being a devil. 

If religion be necessary for a true concept of authority, 
it is equally necessary for a true concept of the rights of man. 
This truth we find proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: ‘“‘Man is endowed by his Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” The whole complex of these rights depends 
upon the very notion of right itself. But what is a right? 
Whence is it derived? Rights are merely the inevitable accom- 
paniment of obligations. So a parent has rights over a child 
because the child has obligations toward its parents. A de- 
positor has rights against a bank because the bank has obliga- 
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tions to the depositor. Wherever rights are found, obligation 
or duties will be found. Rights are derived from dutig 
Whence then are the rights which we call inalienable, whig 
no one can take from us? Like all other rights they a 
derived from an obligation, but unlike all other rights, 
are inalienable, rooted in the very depths of human natup 
dependent for their existence on no man or collection of me, 
or contingent fact other than life itself. The singular chy. 
acter of these rights depends upon the singular character o 
the obligation that gives birth to them and that is the supreny 
obligation to seek and to find God our Creator. Because ma 
needs the right to life and liberty and the number of righy 
which are summed up in the phrase “pursuit of happines” 
in order to find God, he has those rights. Because his duty 
his obligation to come to God is absolute and inalienable 
those rights are absolute and inalienable. Without religion, 
without God, these precious rights we call our heritage hay 
no meaning, no inviolability, no absolute character. 

It is not difficult to see that there is a potential conflict 
between the liberty and the rights of man and the authority 
and right of the nation. So long as they are both founded in 
God, so long as they are both permeated with a spiritual and 
religious meaning, a balance will be maintained. Authority 
will not become tyranny because it is a limited authority 
derived from God. Liberty will not become license because 
it is a liberty curbed by the end for which it exists—the 
attainment of God. But dispense with religion. Forget God 
as the Supreme Authority and the Supreme Author of rights, 
The entire balance collapses. Anarchy or tyranny sweeps into 
the vacuum. The nation as we conceive it ceases to exist. 

The fundamental problem of political life then is how 
to conciliate the exercise of authority, indispensable to the 
existence of the state, with the liberty and rights of man, 
indispensable to his dignity as a human person, indispensable 
to the attainment of his goal. Only religion which teaches 
that all authority comes from God can implement the power 
of civil government with a motive worthy of the dignity of 
man. Only religion can inculcate and defend the inalienable 
rights of man. Only religion can prevent the corruption of 
the ruler by unlimited power. Only religion can safeguard 
liberty without destroying authority. 

Because we realize the importance of this bond between 
religion and the body politic, because we appreciate the religi- 
ous foundation of our Nation, we are conducting a national 
memorial service which is religious. It is altogether fitting 
that we do this. For those whom we commemorate today, 
those who gave their lives for this Nation and here sleep the 
long sleep of heroes, gave all they had not only for home and 
family, not only for the soil they loved and the way of life 
they believed in—they gave their lives in obedience to the 
voice of Divine Authority on the lips of men. They gave 
their lives for rights derived from their Creator. They gave 
their lives for a Nation built upon religious foundations. 

Perhaps they did not avert to this very frequently. Perhaps 
many of them felt that those placed over them might have 
acted more wisely, thought more deeply and prayed more 
honestly to the God whose authority they wielded. Perhaps 
as they charged across pock-marked earth and crawled from 
muddy foxholes they had little time to meditate upon the 
high purpose behind the screeching inferno, the mixture of 
blood and fear and rage that is battle. And perhaps before 
God who reads the human heart and sees the wellsprings of 
human motivation, that is not important. What is important 
is that they gave their lives in obedience to the voice of God 
as God gave them to hear His voice. What is important is 
that they died defending a Nation founded upon the religious 
conviction that only divine authority can unite free men, @ 
Nation founded under God, a Nation which publicly pro- 
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daims its trust is in God. They spent their lives, long or 
gort, in this belief. And so their lives and their deaths have 
a religious meaning. Their lives and deaths were for God. 

We have come here to remember them. Yet our remem- 
prance can make little difference to them now. We have come 
here to honor them. Yet the honor we pay them cannot thrill 
their hearts or bring tears to their eyes. We have come here 
to proclaim our appreciation, our thanks for their sacrifice. 
Yet our paltry thanks fall upon deaf ears. Why then have 
we come? Perhaps we have come to hear them speak to us. 
Perhaps if we listen closely we may hear them say: “I am 
an American soldier. 1 walked once along the streets of the 
cities you call yours. I come from a little town along the 
Mississippi. I come from the woods of Maine. I come from 
the shores of the Great Lakes. I come from the East and 
West, the North and the South. I belonged to many races. 
| come from mansions and from cold-water flats. 1 was a 
lawyer, a doctor, a laborer and business executive. 1 volun- 
tered for my country’s service and I was drafted. I accom- 
plished many missions and I died on my first. I died for my 
country. It would be impossible for you to understand the 
reasons why I died. They are many. I did not know them 
completely myself until afterwards. Perhaps, then, before I 
died, I would have said that 1 would die for the American 
way of life, for freedom. In a sense that is true, but now I see 
alarger meaning in that word ‘Freedom.’ Now I know that 
as the whole meaning of life is to find God, so the whole 


Why Did You 


WHAT DO YOU 


By THE REVEREND JOHN HEUSE, JR. 


meaning of a nation is one that permits a man to fulfill that 
high destiny. Before I died I had another name for that 
destiny. I called it my God-given rights, my freedom, my 
dignity as a person. But really, all the time those rights were 
but another view of my destiny—to be with God for eternity. 
That is where my rights and my freedom came from—God 
and His plan for me. Because the foundations of my country 
were religious, I had liberty which no government could take 
away. Because the foundations of my country were religious 
I could obey authority without cringing to a mere man. Be- 
cause the foundations of my country were religious those who 
exercised authority feared to exceed their rights and infringe 
mine. Because the foundations of my country were religious 
no one could put himself in the way of my eternal destiny. 
This is the kind of Nation I died for. This is why I died. 
If you who are left ever forget the religious foundations of 
that Nation, you will have robbed my death of all significance, 
you will have betrayed me, you will have betrayed your- 
selves, you will have betrayed your country.” 

Five thousand miles from here is another grave, another 
memorial. It is the last resting place of a man, a man who 
would not accept religion as the foundation\of the state, a 
man who rejected God as the author of rights, a man who 
sought for the source of authority apart from God. The huge 
pile of masonry that bears up the body of Lenin towers over 
the buildings of Moscow. This is the shrine of a nation pro- 
fessedly irreligious. It is also the shrine of a nation of slaves. 


Go to College? 


REALLY WANT? 


, Rector of Trinity Church, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, June 15, 1952 


different obligations laid upon him. The first of 
these is the very pleasant one of saying a word of 
greeting and congratulation to the graduating class. I know 
that I speak for your friends among the faculty and among 

the other classes when I quote the couplet: 

“You leave like the volcanic stones 

your precious Alma Mater 
We hope that you’ll keep coming back 
To see the dear old crater.” 


\ SPEAKER at Commencement time has a number of 


I am confident that I speak also for your fathers and moth- 
ers, sweethearts—or perhaps even wives—when, mingling 
pride with relief, they would say “thank heaven this mile- 
stone is reached at last!” 

I speak for everyone when I say “God bless you. Con- 
gratulations. You have made us very proud.” 

For the past four years you have been busy adding another 
section to your education. This process began upon the day 
you were born and will continue at least until the day you 
die, if not longer. But, unlike any other part of the life-long 
business of being educated, you have enjoyed the privilege of 
reasonable freedom from other responsibilities; you have 
companied with trained specialists in the various branches of 
learning; you have known the intimate association of the 
great books which embody our traditions; you have tasted of 
the mystery of the physical universe in the laboratory; you 
have both enjoyed and been frustrated by the relationships 
of the collegiate community; and, if the educational pro- 
cedure through which you have gone has been in any sense 
worthy of the name, each one of you has been afforded the 
opportunity to think, and some of you have even done so. 


It would seem like an appropriate time, therefore, before 
you plunge into the next phase of life’s activity, “What has 
been the purpose of all that I have been doing in the past 
four years?” 

Suppose someone from another planet were to come to 
you today and say, “I perceive that you are about to gradu- 
ate from college. I know that you have been doing many 
different things to get ready for this day. Indeed, as I have 
watched you from afar, you appear to be among the most 
hyper-active of a nation of hyper-active people. What is the 
purpose of all the things that you have been doing? Please 
explain! 

What would you answer? 

Perhaps you would reply that you are preparing yourself 
to make a living. 

“Yes,” he says, “so I gathered, but why go through all of 
this motion to do that?” “Plenty of people are making a 
living who never went near a college; and, if I am any 
judge, a goodly number of them are making a far better 
living than you are likely to make for quite some time. In- 
deed, I met a taxi-driver in New York who averages twenty 
dollars net a day, and he told me he never finished the third 
grade; and, furthermore, if a living is what you wanted, 
why did you wait for four years to start making it?” 

This close reasoning of our other-world visitor by this 
time has gotten to be a little disconcerting, so the chances 
are you hurry to supply a better reason for having gone to 
college. 

And so you say, “I didn’t really mean that all I wanted 
to do was to make a living; what I meant was that I wanted 
to make a life count, to make a contribution to the times in 
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which I live. I guess you might say that in a small way at 
least, I want to help make this a better world.” 

And it is at this point that our Inquisitor becomes ex- 
ceedingly exasperating when, instead of applauding us for 
our nobility, he asks, ‘What is it, in your opinion, that the 
world needs most to be a better world ?” 

In order not to permit this bothersome Martian to annoy 
you further, I am going to rescue you by bringing the inter- 
view to a close and, for the moment, also leave the answer 
to this impertinent question inconclusive. 

Only, however, to ask you another question, which has to 
do with us—not as college students about to graduate—but 
merely as normal human beings. Here is the question: ‘What 
do you really want?” I point out that the joker in this ques- 
tion lies in the word “really.” ““What do you really want?” 

As we start answering this question, we begin to discover 
that there are various layers of wants. The first one we can 
peel off very readily. I want a new suit. I want a new car. 
Yes, we all have many wants on this level and they are quite 
important wants. And, what is more, we shall spend con- 
siderable energy in the days ahead in supplying these wants. 
But we know that these things are not what we really want. 

So we go a little deeper, and we soon discover that most 
of us are not quite equal to the demands which life increas- 
ingly makes upon us. We soon wish that we had more native 
ability, more intelligence, more training, more physical 
strength, more experience, more developed skill—in order 
that we might be adequate to meet the pressure of these de- 
mands. I often put it this way to myself, and I discover that 
many people with quite enviable positions of leadership feel 
similarly. “I feel very often like a minor league ball player 
called to pitch the crucial inning in the World Series.” That 
has always seemed to me to have a nightmarish quality about 
it. This is an example of deeper level of want. 


But 1s THAT THE Deepest LeveL oF HUMAN NEED? 


As I ask people this question and observe both them and 
myself, I find that it is by no means the deepest of man’s 
wants. There is an even deeper one, and an even more uni- 
versal one. I find that way down deep, where all people 
really live, the deepest of all human wants is the want that 
is caused by the essential loneliness that is in every human 
heart. 

It doesn’t make any difference how many friends we have, 
or what a wonderful love we may have experienced with 
some other person. The truth is that we are lonely. Way 
down deep where we live all by ourselves, we would like to 
have someone come and be with us, but no one ever really 
gets quite there. A few give promise of getting very near 
there, but somehow they never can quite make it. Those 
whom we deeply and truly love, we perceive, live in such a 

_place too. They want us to meet them there and be with 
them. We want to go there, and be with them in that lonely 
place, to meet them freely and completely, and fulfill their 
deepest need. But we cannot. 

All great love literature speaks of this, the greatest frus- 
tration of human life. Every truly great love story has in it 
not only the aspect of fulfillment, but also the aspect of 
tragic unfulfillment. The author is not intentionally spoiling 
a beautiful story. He is only expressing one of the deepest 
truths about human life, that no matter how much we are 
able to express our love for each other, or how great a sense 
of union we are able to achieve with each other, there is 
always that separation between soul and soul which we can- 
not, of ourselves, as human beings, overcome. 

What we really want, way down deep where we really 
live, is to have someone with whom we can be at one, and 
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someone who can be at one with us. This is what we really 
want. This is the deepest expression of human need. 

Now we have answered the second question: “What 
you really want?” In doing so, I wonder if we have ny 
fallen on to the clue to the answer of the earlier questi, 
which we left unanswered: “What is the purpose of a gg, 
lege education ?” 

Remember we had gotten as far as admitting that y 
hoped it would prepare us to create a better world. Anj 
our inquirer had asked us. “What, in your opinion, does th 
world need most to be a better world?” If the deepest oj 
all human needs is the need to overcome separation and lone. 
liness, then it is reasonable to suggest that one of the moy 
important purposes of an education is to enable us to mer 
that need more adequately in ourselves and in the lives of 
others. 

I submit to you that it is both the tragedy and the travesty 
of much so-called higher education today that it enables ys 
to minister to most of the superficial needs of men magnif. 
cently, and is hardly aware that its accomplishments are 
merely superficial. The mark that should distinguish genuine 
education from this spurious modern monstrosity that ha 
come to be known as education, but which, lacking both 
philosophy and religion to inform it, has become mere tech- 
nological cleverness, is the capacity to heal the broken, to 
reconcile the alienated relationships of man. 

If this is what modern higher education has more and 
more become, it is likewise true that the process has pro- 
ceeded far more dangerously in the large state universities 
and the Goliath-like city university than it has in the small 
liberal arts colleges fortunate enough to be located in the 
country. One of the reasons why I congratulate you today is 
that you had the enormous good sense to attend one of the 
smaller colleges of the land. Whatever hope remains for 
higher education to retain and develop its capacity to deal 
with the fundamental problems of human existence is most 
strongly alive in the small liberal arts colleges, most of which 
have a religious and denominational background and flavor. 

You who have studied here have had the rare privilege, 
which many thousands of undergraduates in other institu- 
tions have not had, of blending three strands of civilized 
man’s tradition together into that experience we call “our 
college education.” Those strands of tradition are: the tra 
dition of science; the tradition of philosophy ; and the tradi- 
tion of religion. I repeat the words of my text, 

“Therefore, brethren, stand fast and hold the tra- 
ditions which ye have been taught.” 


Allow me to describe these three essential aspects of a 
liberal education to you: 


Just what is science? The latest trend among scientific 
men views this strand of our tradition in this way. There 
are two main parts to the enterprise. The first part is called 
experimental science, and, as the name implies, it concerns 
itself largely with experiments. It uses the method of obser- 
vation, experiment and measurement on objects of nature. 
The method is aided by tools such as microscopes, cameras 
and spectroscopes. The information discovered is reasonably 
exact, reliable and precise. It is a magnificent enterprise 
which has produced incalculably valuable information for 
mankind and has resulted in invention and production which 
have enabled us to live more safely, more comfortably and, 
from a physical point of view, more satisfactorily. 

But this branch of science is very dependent upon another 
branch of science. This is called theoretical science, and this 
actively is concerned more with theories than it is with prac- 
tical results. Theoretical science takes all of the data gathered 
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by experimental science, and tries to go beyond its immediate 
meaning to perceive its deeper significance. No more dramatic 
‘lustration of the outcome of theoretical science can be found 
than the discovery of atomic fission. Its mysteries could only 
be solved by recourse to highly abstract theories known only 
to a few skilled theoreticians. The Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton is a far cry from the laboratory of ex- 
rimental science. 

These are the two indispensable branches of science, and 
they are exceedingly important for our world. This enter- 
prise only becomes a problem when it begins to be assumed 
that this is all that there is to education. Science is severely 
limited in its capacity to cope with the deep and perplexing 
problems of human life; and this is so because there are 
many things which cannot be observed or measured. Human 
ideas cannot be seen by an instrument. Values cannot be 
constructed in a laboratory. Hopes and fears cannot be tested. 
The methods and tools of science were not designed for these 
aspects of life and it is powerless to deal with them. Science 
can tell us nothing of right or wrong; and, in the final 
analysis, that which is most important of all, it is able to 
say not one word about the meaning of our existence. In its 
limited sphere of activity it is a priceless tradition; but there 
is more to higher learning than science alone can offer. We 
need all the science we can get, but we need two other dis- 
ciplines as well. The most severe limitation of science lies in 
the fact that it is in no way able to minister to the man’s 
basic and deepest problem which we have earlier described. 

The second of these aspects of a good education is philoso- 
phy. Philosophy is man’s attempt to organize his various ex- 
periences, scientific data and religious truth into some rational 
system. It has no mechanical measuring devices, laboratories, 
nor does it attempt any experiments. Its laboratory is the 
Mind; its tools are logic, concepts and reason; and its 
method is reflective thought and analysis. The philosopher is 
the great synthesizer who tries to fit all of the facets of life 
together into a comprehensible whole. In a real sense, a 
philosopher sits in judgment upon all the varied aspects of 
Truth, and it is his job to tell us how it all fits together in 
a logical pattern. It is also his job to denounce, with a strong 
voice, all attempts to make one aspect of truth appear to be 
all the Truth there is. 

Our tragic situation today is that we are living in an era 
when Philosophy languishes in great decline. Most of our 
contemporary philosophers are timid men, who appear to be 
fearful of venturing too far out on any limb which might 
suddenly be sawed off from under them by a new idealogical 
revolution. And I venture to predict that there will con- 
tinue to be a state of confusion both in higher education and 
in the relationships of men and nations just so long as no 
philosopher worthy of the name appears on the horizon of 
our modern world. 

This is not to suggest that sensible college curriculum 
builders are at present wasting their time to include philoso- 
phy as part of the tradition of higher learning. Far from it. 
On the contrary, whatever capacity the world has left to 
make rational sense out of our frustrating technology-mad 
society will rest, to a large degree, upon what the philoso- 
phers of ages past have had to say about the meaning of the 
good life and how to think about it. 

Thus far we have seen that science concerns itself with 
natural phenomena and philosophy with reflective systematic 
thought. Neither of them is concerned with what we saw 
earlier was the deepest of all human wants, and therefore 
the heart of the human problem, which is the longing to be 
at one with someone and to have someone who can be at 
one with us. 


Religion is the only enterprise of human learning that 


claims that this most baffling and most pressing of all human 
need is the field where it can supply the answer. And the 
study of religion is the third important strand of tradition 
in a college education. The fact that in many colleges and 
universities today it is no longer studied does not alter, in 
one degree, the fact of its importance. All that its absence 
indicates is that modern higher education frequently is not 
the fullness of what an education ought to be. The educa- 
tional enterprise in the field of religion which is needed to 
make education whole is called ““Theology.” 

What, then, is Theology? Theology assumes that there is 
a God and that God has acted or revealed Himself in nature, 
in history, in persons, and, pre-eminently, in a Person, His 
Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. Many semi-educated people feel 
technological discomfort because theology comes right out 
and unashamedly declares that it begins with an assumption. 
Had they been fully educated in the wholeness of the tra- 
ditions of higher learning, they would know that both science 
and philosophy also begin with an initial premise. Science 
begins with the assumption that there is a world of nature 
and that human beings can have an accurate understanding 
of it. It assumes the existence of natural phenomena. And 
this, any educated person knows, is not a scientific concept at 
all but a philosophical one. Indeed, philosophy has thought 
so highly of this whole matter, that it has dignified the prob- 
lem with one of its most jaw-breaking terms. This assump- 
tion of science is what philosophy calls “the problem of 
epistemology,” or, in plain English, “the theory of knowl- 
edge.” And it is pertinent to remark that science, philosophy 
and theology all have different epistemological assumptions 
and, what is more, each one of them is correct and not con- 
tradictory. 

Philosophy thus also begins with an assumption. It as- 
sumes that reason can find Truth, that there is Truth to be 
found, and that when found it can be described and com- 
municated. 

Therefore, theology need not feel badly because it starts 
with an assumed premise. In fact, it ought to feel quite in- 
tellectually decent because it has developed the praiseworthy 
habit, alone among the intellectual disciplines, of coming 
right out in the open and saying so. 

Like the other two traditions, theology also has its methods 
and its tools. It uses a method similar to theoretical science 
when it takes a general principle and analyzes human experi- 
ence. It also uses the philosophic method of reflective, logical 
and critical thought. When theology puts its reflections about 
man’s experiences into a rational pattern and systematizes 
the results in an orderly fashion, it is applying the methods 
of philosophy to its subject-matter. This is known as philo- 
sophic theology—or propositional theology. 

But theology makes use of a third tool which is different 
from anything used by either science or philosophy. It uses 
a tool called “Faith.” This is not the faith merely that a 
scientist or a philosopher begins with, that his initial assump- 
tions are true. 

The Faith, which is the unique tool of religion, is the 
Faith which is best described as a new, active, personal re- 
lationship between man and God. The new personal relation- 
ship with God is the one thing alone that makes possible a 
new and completely satisfying relationship with other human 
beings. 

Theology, therefore, is the tradition of human learning 
which deals with the relationship between God and man, 
and between men and men. Let us examine for a moment 
why it is as important to a complete education as science and 
philosophy. 

When God created man, He not only created each indi- 
vidual person, but He created a structure of persons in re- 
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lationship with Himself and with one another. This struc- 
ture of relationships is so important that where it is badly 
damaged an individual literally cannot become a person. 

When a baby is born, is he at that moment a person? No! 
he slowly becomes a person by living within a structure of 
relationships. In so far as that structure is in good working 
order, and is warm, friendly and loving, and accepts him 
into it, he will become a person. And in so far as it is hostile, 
cold and unaccepting, he will not become a person. 

What does this mean? It means that the structure of re- 
lationships which God created is necessary for meaningful 
human existence. Indeed, it is necessary for existence itself. 
If the structure were suddenly taken away, not one of us 
would long survive. The structure is necessary for the sur- 
vival of man and for his physical, mental and personality 
growth. 

It means also that the quality of the structure is extremely 
important. Good structures of relationship produce devel- 
oped, wholesome, cooperative persons. Bad structures pro- 
duce withdrawn, psychotic, unresponsive and hostile persons. 

But here in a nutshell is the essence of the problem of 
man. Not even the very finest of human relationships, how- 
ever, is quite perfect. Beyond a certain point, no structure of 
human relationships is completely right. Parents grow weary 
and lose their patience in the home. Husbands and wives ex- 
perience irritation with each other. Children find the atmos- 
phere of their home filled with misunderstanding. Faculty 
members grumble at the administration. The citizen chafes 
under the restrictions of government. Nations eye each other 
with envy and suspicion. There is, in every aspect of the 
human structure of relationships, the potentiality and the 
fact of separation and destruction. This potentiality and this 
fact neither science nor philosophy has ever been able to 
name or to deal with—and they constitute the central prob- 
lem of human existence. 

Theology has named them—and declares that God has 
acted to over-throw their damaging effect on human life. 

We saw that the structure of relationships under which 
all of us live is essential to our meaningful existence. Having 
created it, God will not permit it to be destroyed or its pur- 
pose to be defeated. Consequently, theology proclaims that 
God has acted in history to do two things: The first thing 
He did was to introduce Law into the structure of relation- 
ships. The purpose of law is to preserve, and, if possible, to 
illumine, human relationships. You can witness this when 
children play together. Suddenly, in the midst of their happy 
relationships, something happens and destruction reigns. 
Someone soon steps in and lays down the Law. When a re- 
lationship becomes undisciplined, the Law is introduced to 
preserve and perhaps to illumine it. 





Our Tax Burden and the National Economy 


WHERE CAN THE GOVERNMENT RAISE AN ADDITIONAL SIX AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
By THOR C. TOLLEFSON, United States Representative from Washington 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. June 12, 1952 


R. Speaker, all indications point to the fact that the 
vast majority of American people believe their tax 
burden is now as heavy as their pocketbooks and our 

national economy can stand. With a minimum of complaint 
they have, through the years, paid for the costs of running the 
Government’s business, both in peacetime and during national 
emergencies. 

But they now very definitely believe that a limit on taxes 
has been reached, and that if the Federal budget is to be 
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But Law is not enough to create and constantly recregy 
the quality of relationships that all of us desperately need fg, 
meaningful existence. 

So God did a second thing. He came into the structure gj 
human relationships as a Man among men. And, as Hig 
Incarnate Life unfolded itself, those who knew Him ¢ 
perienced a new kind of changed structure of relationships 
which they described as a New Creation. This new relation. 
ship which they had with Him made it possible for them t 
create a new and wonderful relationship with other mep, 
For the first time in human history, the central problem gj 
man had found a satisfactory solution. The clue had beep 
found at last to the most baffling of human existence. This js 
the Good News which theology proclaims—that God jp 
Christ is reconciling the world unto Himself. 


CONCLUSION 


It is time, therefore, to return to our visitor from another 
planet, who asked the graduating class why each of its mem. 
bers had come to college. You allowed me to answer for you 
that you hoped, above everything else, that your coming here 
would equip you to help in building a somewhat better 
world. In answer to the further question, what does the 
world really need? You did not make the usual superficial 
answer that what was needed was a new world government, 
or an extension of American democracy, or more enlight. 
enment, or even more college graduates. And, thank heaven, 
you did not reply that it really needed more refrigerators or 
television sets. 

You described the deepest human need as a condition of 
separation in the individual human heart. And you said that 
this described the structure of relationships under which all 
men live until they are redeemed from this by a living Faith 
in God. 

Whatever you may become, whatever else you may do asa 
result of your having received a college education here, un- 
less you minister to this—the most important of all human 
needs—and strengthen man’s Faith in God, you will not have 
accomplished very much. 

If your education here has the right to claim the noble 
name of higher education, the traditions of knowledge you 
have received here will have been well-rounded, complete 
and full. 

“Therefore, brethren, stand fast 

and hold the traditions which ye have 

been taught.” 
And, “Our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, even our 
Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting 
consolation and good hope through grace, comfort your 
hearts, and stablish you in every good word and work.” 


balanced it must be by way of reduced Government expendi- 
tures and not through increased tax rates. Any new tax hike 
would not only place an impossible financial burden upon 
them, but would add to the inflationary processes which have 
already reduced the purchasing power of their remaining 
dollars. 

Today the average American pays about 32 cents out of 
every dollar he earns to one tax collector or another. He 
knows the amount of his income tax, but rarely does he have 
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any idea of the amount he pays by way of hidden taxes which 
are imposed on manufacturers and merchants, and passed 
along to the consumer in the form of higher prices. He is 
ysually astounded to learn how large they are. 

For instance, when an individual goes to an auto dealer and 
pays $2,000 for a car, about $625 of it represents the share of 
Federal, State, and local tax collectors who have taken their 
toll on about 200 transactions that went into the making of 
that automobile. 

The same situation exists when a person buys a house, a 
refrigerator, a radio, a loaf of bread, or a package of ciga- 
rettes. In the case of a house—there are about 475 taxes on 
the construction and materials costs which go into it. A man’s 
suit carries over 100 hidden tax levies. It is interesting to note 
the amounts of these taxes on items which are commonly used 
in every American community. 

When a loat of bread costs 14 cents the tax take is 5 cents. 
Twelve cents of the 2l-cent package of cigarettes are tax 
levies. On a quart of milk which costs 23 cents there are 9 
cents in taxes. Out of 90 cents paid for a pound of beef the 
tax collector gets 32 cents. They take 14 cents out of a 26- 
cent gallon of gasoline, and $3 out of a $4 quart of liquor. 

The total cost of these hidden taxes to the taxpayer is stag- 
gering. If a man’s income is $3,500 per year, he will pay 
about $800 in hidden taxes. These will include retail sales 
taxes and excises, merchants’ and manufacturers’ taxes, social- 
security payments, real estate and minor taxes. Incidentally, 
that person’s income tax—which is an additional toll— 
amounts on the average to about $290. With a $7,500 in- 
come, the hidden taxes come to slightly more than $1,900, 
while the income tax is about $850. The larger the income, 
the larger is the tax take. 

The President has asked for more taxes than are presently 
being collected. In his budget message he asked for authority 
to spend $85,000,000,000 during the fiscal year starting July 
1, 1952. The anticipated revenues from taxes during the same 
period would amount to about $71,000,000,000, leaving a 
deficit for that fiscal year of about $14,000,000,000. Congress, 
however, has indicated that it will cut the budget requests by 
about $7,500,000,000. That would still leave a deficit of 
around $6,500,000,000. If the budget were to be balanced, 
that amount would either have to be raised by new taxes or 
Federal expenditures would have to be still further reduced 
to that extent. 

Where can the Government raise an additional $6,500,- 
000,000 in new taxes? Outside of a few so-called loopholes 
in the revenue laws there seem to be no other sources which 
can be safely tapped. It cannot ‘soak the rich” because there 
are not enough of them nor do they have sufficient income to 
yield the revenue necessary to cover the anticipated deficit. 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder last year submitted some 
revealing figures to the House Ways and Means Committee 
on this subject. He testified that the total of the surtax net 
incomes in the brackets over $10,000 per year amounted to 
only $8,000,000,000. About $5,000,000,000 of this amount is 
already collected through income taxes, so that only $3,000,- 
000,000 remains. If all of that remainder were taken through 
new taxes it could not meet the $6,500,000,000 deficit. 

Snyder testified that the bulk of the Nation’s taxable in- 
come was to be found in the taxable income brackets of $2,000 
per year or less. According to his estimates there is a pool of 
about $60,000,000,000 in that tax bracket. The publication, 
Economic Intelligence, estimates the figure to be around 
$50,000,000,000. Whatever it is, the people in these lower 
income groups cannot tolerate more taxes. They know the 
burden of taxes from the things they have to do without be- 
cause taxes have taken their money. If more taxes are forced 
upon them, it simply means more hardship, and lower pro- 


ductivity. It means that for them the economic system fails 
to provide a living. About nineteen million income-tax returns 
are estimated to have been filed covering single persons and 
families with incomes of less than $3,000 per year. The total 
taxes of these persons run about three times the ancient tithe; 
tax collectors take slightly more than $900 out of a $3,000 
income. Such an income, or less, is not enough for an ade- 
quate level of consumption of an independent group. 

The facts clearly indicate that except for closing some 
loopholes—which would not produce the revenue the admin- 
istration requires—there is no place to shift the burden of 
new taxes. Neither low-income groups nor high, nor the 
whole of the taxpaying public, can pay higher taxes without 
impairment of productivity and withovt changing the form 
of organization of our economy. The tax burden cannot be 
shifted on to either the low or the high income taxpayers; and 
the economy as a whole will not benefit, but will only lose 
productivity and experience further inflation if taxes are raised 
again. 

The figures illustrate quite forcibly how burdensome taxes 
have become. Today everyone pays taxes—the rich and the 
poor alike. Their burden can be relieved only by reducing Fed- 
eral spending, and only by that means can the Federal 
Budget be balanced. 

Waste and duplication in the operation of Government 
functions can be reduced. The Hoover Commission Report, 
which has general bipartisan support, indicates that if its rec- 
ommendations are adopted savings to the extent of four or 
five billion dollars are possible. Savings can also be effected 
in military expenditures. Scores of instances of military waste 
have been brought to light in recent months. One of the Rep- 
resentatives of the Military Department, Rear Adm. Joseph 
Fowler, told members of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee that annual savings up to $4,000,000,000 could be 
made if the various branches of the Armed Services adopted 
a single procurement catalog. The Armed Services have been 
urged to do so for several years but have failed to act. Con- 
gress only now is seeking to compel them to do so through 
legislative action. 

The Federal Government has grown too large, as the fol- 
lowing figures indicate: 


United States population in 19390.................... .... 122,000,000 

United States population in 1950 . 150,000,000 
(Increase, 23 percent.) 

Federal civilian employment 20 years ago . 570,000 

Federal civilian employment today........... 2,539,045 
(Increase, 345 percent.) 

Federal Bureaus and Agencies 20 years ago....... 300 

Federal Bureaus and Agencies today..................... 1818 


(Increase, 500 percent.) 
Taxes in fiscal year 1933 $ 2,079,696,742 
Taxes in fiscal year 1953 (estimated )...........$71,000,000,000 
(Increased, 3,450 percent.) 


According to a recent General Accounting Office report the 
Federal Government has 14 agencies handling its forest prob- 
lems, 28 agencies employed in welfare matters, 29 agencies in 
lending funds, 34 agencies in acquiring land, and 65 agencies 
in the gathering of statistics. And speaking of acquiring land, 
the Government owns 54 percent of all the land in the 11 
Western States. 

Mr. Speaker, who can say that the time has not come for 
Congress to act quickly in the matter of reducing Federal 
bureaucracy and cutting Federal spending? Most certainly 
the people are insisting upon action. They know full well 
that their tax burden is heavy and they want relief. That re- 
lief can come only through reduction in Government spending. 
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